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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


TuE relief of the Alcazar at Toledo, after a siege which must 
ever be memorable for the heroic nature of the defence, 
. occurred at the end of September, After this 

Be ee the insurgents made steady advance towards 
Madrid, which they practically invested on 

October 23. General Franco has shown great ability and a 
grasp of military essentials. Even the fearful plight of the 
cadets at Toledo did not make him hurry faster than he could 
successfully go. He has relieved Oviedo, which stood a lengthy 
siege from the Asturian miners, and is now in possession of 
thirty-two provinces out of fifty. In the rear of his armies 
Spanish life is able to go on much as usual, and the relief of 
those who find themselves protected by the anti-Reds is con- 
siderable. This is not to say that the whole of Spain is ready 
to welcome the insurgents. When the anti-Reds have got 
Madrid they will still be confronted by Catalonia and the 
Asturias. These are a formidable obstacle to the unity of 
Spain and their assimilation will be no easy matter. Great 
problems are thus ahead of General Franco and his colleagues, 
but the issue as regards the bulk of Spain is no longer in 
doubt. The anti-Reds hold the Straits of Gibraltar and they 
can come and go as they like. They are pressing on to the 
west slowly and irresistibly. In the meantime the Reds have 
made Madrid a shambles. Murders, shootings of hostages in 
batches, destruction of priests and nuns, have been daily 
occurrences. The Madrid Special Correspondent of The Times 
has sent several accounts of outrages which, in another age, 
would have roused all the civilised world. The Liberal and 
Socialist Press still describe the Spanish Government and its 
assassins as democratic heroes, but the general public can 
judge for themselves the value of this advocacy. What has 
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happened in Spain is a serious check to Moscow, and to 
Dimitroff, the international revolutionary, who runs the 
Third International. Their cowp in Spain has failed; it 
will not succeed anywhere else. 


As the anti-Red armies approached Madrid the tension in 
that town grew very great. Sefior Caballero, the Revolu- 

, tionary Prime Minister (the “Lenin” of 
Spain), assumed military power, and Sefior 
Alvarez del Vayo, the Foreign Minister, became General 
Commissioner for War. His powers are controlled by 
four assistants representing Communist, Syndicalist and two 
Socialist Unions—we may make a picture in our minds of 
Madrid by reading Sir George Buchanan’s account of Russia 
in 1917. The terror has all along been intense. As several 
hundred thousand people in Madrid were known to have 
voted against revolution at the election the slaughter was 
great, and all suspected of Conservatism and Liberalism were 
hunted down. The Times’ Madrid Correspondent gave a vivid 
account on October 17 of how this was done :— 

The search proceeds systematically by streets. A convenient 
large house is chosen—there are still plenty whose owners are away— 
and a provisional police-station is set up in it. The suspects arrested 
are confined in it until their interrogation and examination decides 
whether they shall be set at liberty or sent to prison. The number 
of prisoners in Madrid is not known. A few months ago an official 
estimate gave the figure at 6,000, but since then arrests have steadily 
continued. During the last four days some 2,000 persons have been 
detained. 

On October 6 the same Correspondent sent an uncensored 
despatch giving an account of the bitter persecution of 
religion, and of the upper and middle classes. We can only 
quote a few passages :— 

The prisons cannot hold the thousands tracked down and arrested. 
An incalculable, but certainly a large, proportion of the inhabitants 
of Madrid are hiding in danger of their lives. Many, whose crime 
was to belong to a perfectly legal political party, and whose conduct 
was law-abiding, dare not show their faces. These include members 
of the upper classes of well-known liberal sympathies. The suspects 
and the ci-devants of 1789 live again in modern Spain. Hundreds of 
these unfortunates would surrender to the police if they could trust 
in justice. Men who had been advised by Ministers in office to give 
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themselves up, as the safest course to pursue, have paid with 
their lives for trusting such authority. They have been torn from the 
custody of the police and shot out of hand without trial. 


Besides these daily holocausts in Madrid news has come of the 
continual shooting elsewhere of hostages. These crimes are 
the fruits of anarchy. In many of the different correspondents’ 
messages the Russian Minister is described as taking part in 
the revolutionary effort. 


In the same uncensored despatch the Madrid Correspondent 
of The Times gave a catalogue of the murders and described 
how these were done. Dr. X., no politician, 
_ o- respected for his science as a doctor. All his 
money stolen and he himself removed. No 
charge against him. Just murdered. 


The death of Cristébal Colén, Duke of Veragua (descendant of the 
great Christopher Columbus) and his brother, the Duque de la Vega, 
shot at Fuencarral on September 17 after having been missing since 
August 28, is a clear example of class persecution. No consideration 
of descent was allowed to interfere. Many of the 20 American nations 
represented in Madrid protested when the riddled body was found, 
and one of them was answered thus by a high Government official :— 
“What a fuss, when nowadays one hardly knows who one’s father is, 
let alone remoter ancestors.” 

Typical again are the circumstances of the murder of the Uruguayan 
Vice-Consul, Sefior de Aguiar’s two sisters, which became an inter- 
national incident. The two women lived apart from their brother and 
were friendly with a nun, Sister Mary, of the Order of Siervas de Maria, 
who had left her convent and with the knowledge of the police was 
living elsewhere, though not in the flat of the Sefioritas de Aguiar. 
They helped her as best they could, and used to go in the food queues 
for her. The revolutionaries told off to track down the religious orders 
and secure their property were dragging the nuns one by one out of 
hiding. Militia arrested the elder Sefiorita de Aguiar while she was 
waiting in a milk queue. She was made to write a letter to Sister 
Mary giving a rendezvous. Sister Mary and the younger Sefiorita de 
Aguiar went to it together and disappeared. The Seiioritas de Aguiar 
were both wearing armlets with their national colours. 

The police and Foreign Ministry promised all their assistance. Next 
day the corpses of three ladies were picked up along the road to Aragon. 
The younger had evidently put up a fight, as her clothes were disordered 
and torn, the body bruised and the head terribly disfigured. The 
corpses had been rifled of their jewellery. They were identified and 
buried by the Uruguayans. 


Crimes like these are of daily occurrence under Red rule. 
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Tue Liberal and Socialist Press has confused the Spanish 
situation by calling the de facto Madrid Government the 

defender of “democracy,” the truth being 
sonar “a that democracy has never existed in Spain. 

A very interesting article by Sefior de Madari- 
aga in the Observer of October 11 stated this with the utmost 
plainness. He begs us to “clear out all those European 
complications’ from “what is fundamentally a strictly 
Spanish case.” Let us, he cries, leave out “liberty and 
democracy,” and in a terse paragraph he describes recent 
Spanish history, and tells us in so many words that “ the 
constitution never worked.” 


The fact is that the Constitution of 1931 has never worked. During 
the first two years, under a Left Government, it walked on the crutches 
of two emergency laws. During the second biennium, under a Right 
Government, it lived a fitful and irregular life. During the several 
months that elapsed between the general election of February 16, 1936, 
and the military rising, it was simply ignored by the masses and a 
subject of torment for a conscientious but powerless Government, 
unable to exact respect for it from the rank and file. Obstruction from 
the Right Centre (Radicals of Lerroux) deprived the first Cortes of 
their opposition. Deliberate absence from Parliament on the part of 
the Left (Azafia and the Socialists) deprived the second Cortes of their 
opposition. The third Cortes were rapidly evolving towards an identical 
situation, t.e.,a monologue of the majority, when the Rebellion broke out. 
No Cortes have lived through their prescribed time. The first President 
the Republic has had was removed from office by Parliament. Its 
second, President is faced with Civil War. Under the first Administra- 
tion (Left), General Sanjurjo, the instrument of the Right, revolted 
against the Government. Under the second Administration (Right), 
the Left revolted against the Government. Under the third Adminis- 
tration (Left), the Right revolt against the Government. 


This paragraph should be framed and placed on the 
writing tables of editors and leader writers. : 


A HUNDRED years ago Spain was in the throes of a Civil War 
not very dissimilar in character to the present one. In a 
Spain in 1836 recent letter to The Times, Mr. G. L. Woodward 

wae wrote of the Duke of Wellington’s attempt to 
mitigate the ferocity of the struggle by establishing a “ cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners,” who would otherwise simply 
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have been killed. On October 21 the Foreign Secretary 
issued a similar appeal. The Red reply was a fresh 
massacre at Malaga, and a fresh persecution in Madrid. 
A speech on intervention by Sir Robert Peel quoted in 
this letter has a very modern sound :— 


If it (intervention) was to be justified because we had an interest that 
a free Government should be established in Spain, a similar allegation 
might be made by the despotic Governments of the Continent as their 
justifications for checking the growth of Nascent freedom in any 
States in their vicinity. Prussia or Austria, for instance, might allege 
“ our interests are opposed to the establishment of democracy, or to the 
maintenance of popular Government in the neighbourhood of our 
territories, and on the same principles on which England, possessing 
a popular Government and a free constitution, has interfered in Spain 
to procure the establishment of a similar political system in that 
country, do we justify ourselves in promoting a system of despotism 
and in crushing the first attempts to establish a just and rational 
liberty 


History constantly repeats itself and the nature of the 
peoples do not alter. 


THE statement made by the King of the Belgians on October 14 
has not, as far as we know, been printed in full in the English 
' Press, where its great importance was only 
the ol realised after some delay. It was therefore 
necessary to get the actual text before it was 

possible to fully understand what was meant. The speech 
was made at the first Cabinet meeting which the King has 
attended since his accession and was published at the request 
of the Belgian Prime Minister. No circumstance was omitted 
to make it clear to the world that Belgium meant to cut 
herself away from general international entanglements, and 
that she would in future only make agreements with other 
countries when they suited her national interests. Who can 
wonder at her attitude? She has seen the Locarno Pact 
disappear like a mist before a gale; she has seen the apostles 
of conquest re-arm to the teeth, she has seen the advocates of 
peace divest themselves of any power to ensure it. She is 
back in 1914 and she wants the world to realise that she 
knows this. Faced with the necessity of making great efforts 
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and sacrifices in order to keep the German hordes out of 
Belgium, the King and his Ministers have had to consider 
how best they could make these burdens bearable to their 
people. Ever since the War the Flemish provinces have 
demanded a neutral status, equal to that of Holland and 
Switzerland, while co-operation with England and France 
has gradually been growing less popular, even in the French 
provinces of Belgium, because of the military weakness of the 
former and the Russian commitments of the latter. In asking 
the Belgians to accept a new and infinitely onerous military 
law the King and his counsellors believed, and no doubt 
rightly believed, that they could achieve their object more 
readily if they appealed to the Belgian people solely on 
national grounds. In a free country, as Belgium is, popular 
sentiment has to be considered. The idea of being left out 
of all wars, of becoming another Holland, of being guaranteed 
by Britain and France, but of not being guarantors of anyone 
or anything, must have an attractive sound to those who 
remember four years of German domination. The question 
is whether they can ever be strong enough alone to prevent 
the Germans from invading their country. As for agreements 
with Germany, they would not dream of relying upon such 
scraps of paper. 


THE declaration made on October 14 by King Leopold is 
a notable document. It opens with a statement of his 
duties to his country and his reasons for 
Points from _— presiding at the Cabinet, which had to decide 
the Belgian 
Declaration Upon the measures for Belgian defence to be 
submitted to Parliament. From this the King 
passed on to reasons which necessitated the increased expendi- 
ture and the greater sacrifices. These reasons, said King 
Leopold, are due to the re-armament of Germany, following 
that of Italy and Russia, and the new arms and methods of 
war, which are particularly alarming for a small country like 
Belgium :— 
(c) ‘‘ The re-occupation, swift as a thunderbolt (en coup de foudre) 
of the Rhine provinces and the transference to our own frontier of 


the bases of departure for a future German invasion have accentuated 
our fears. 
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(d) “‘ At the same time we have watched the dislocation (ébranlement) 
of the foundations of international security on account of breaches 
of treaties, even when freely signed, and from the practical impossibility 
(quasi-impossibilité) of applying, under the circumstances, the articles 
of the Pact of the League of Nations in order to repress these breaches. 

(e) “ Finally, the international discussions in certain States run the 
risk of leading to entanglements with political and social systems 
with other States, and thence to creating a conflagration more bitter 
and destructive even than the one from which we still suffer.” 

We believe the above statement is a fair account of some 
of Belgium’s difficulties. She has undoubtedly consented 
to them herself, in so far as she agreed to enroll herself 
in the Geneva system. We are in the same case in this matter, 
and we have to suffer in the same way as Belgium for the 
false and distorted views to which we have given currency 
for the last eighteen years. The King of the Belgians 
afterwards reviewed the stages through which the military 
laws in Belgium have recently passed, the projects which 
have been considered, the commissions which have evolved 
them. From these considerations he passed to foreign 
policy, which must determine military policy. 


Beueian military and foreign policy, said King Leopold, 
should aim at keeping war away altogether from Belgian 
territory. 
“1 . “The re-occupation of the Rhine Provinces, in 
— oe breaking (faussant) the Locarno Agreement both in form 
and in substance, has practically replaced us in our pre-war interna- 
tional position. 

“Our geographical situation commands us to keep a sufficient 
military establishment to discourage any of our neighbours from 
borrowing our territory in order to use it as a base for attacking another 
State. In acquitting ourselves of this duty Belgium contributes to 
security in Western Europe, and by so doing creates, ipso facto, for her- 
self the right to the respect and help of all the States whose interests 
are peaceful. On this basis Belgium is united, but our commitments 
must not go beyond this. All one-sided policy (toute politique unilateral) 
weakens our position abroad and creates . . . divisions at home. 
An alliance, even purely defensive, does not get to the goal, for however 
prompt were the succour given by an ally, he would only intervene 
after the invading shock, which would be overwhelming (foudroyant). 
To struggle against this shock we should be alone. 

“‘ Dnless Belgium can have a system of defence capable of resisting 
we should be at once invaded and sacked. Once past this stage friendly 
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intervention could produce ultimate victory, but the country would 
be ravaged in a way that the War of 1914-18 gives but a feeble picture of.” 
King Leopold then stated that Belgium, as her Foreign 
Minister had already declared, must pursue an exclusively 
Belgian policy. 

“This policy must resolutely place us outside the conflicts of our 
neighbours. . . . Those who doubt the possibility of such a policy 
should consider the proved example of Holland and Switzerland. 
Let them remember the weight given to Belgium by the scrupulous 
observance of neutrality. 

“Our moral situation would have been incomparably weaker at 
home, and the world would have devoted far less sympathy to us, if 
the invader had been able to say that we were allied to his adversaries.” 


THat was King Leopold’s speech. The British Press and 
the British wireless hardly noticed it until it was seen that 
foreign countries thought it very important, 
when our papers hurriedly wrote leading 
articles. No surprise was caused to students 
of foreign affairs, either official or unofficial, by this grave 
pronouncement of which Belgium had given plenty of warning. 
M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Secretary, had made public 
statements which made clear the way in which the policy 
in his country was shaping, and the Belgian Press had recently 
left its readers in no doubt at all as to the fact that they 
have learned to depend upon themselves and not upon 
others. The immediate effect of this declaration is that the 
cardboard edifice of Locarno can finally join the rest of the 
discarded Pacifist scenery, and the League of Nations is 
stripped to the buff. In so far as it is always desirable to 
eliminate shams this is to the good. As to the military 
effect of Belgium’s resumed neutrality, this is difficult to 
gauge. Belgium cannot cease to be an outpost of civilisation 
against barbarian invaders, but she will be the less effective 
for being alone, and the loss of the Belgian aeroplane watching 
posts will be serious both to England and France. Even 
with these posts on the Belgian-German frontier, only forty 
minutes’ notice of an air attack on London or Paris could 
be given, not much more than is necessary to get our machines 
into the air and into battle positions. The French Press were 
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perturbed, the German Press triumphant at this victory of 
Teutonic “‘ diplomacy,” for such they believe it to be. What 
is not a victory for German diplomacy, but the reverse, is 
the great programme of Belgian defence which was announced 
in the sequel. 


THE English Press was slow to see the meaning of the Belgian 
declaration, but the French, always more apprehensive about 
foreign affairs by reason of their history, 
reacted quickly. Papers of all shades of 
opinion saw that here was a turning point in European 
history. What exactly did a neutral Belgium mean? France 
could see what was being dropped, but what was being 
picked up? The Débats on October 17 said :— 

“ What is said in Belgium always reverberates through France by 
reason of the memories of 1914 and the moral authority given to Belgium 
by her honour and her patriotism.” 

And in another place the Débats made an appeal to the 
French Government to discuss matters with Belgium with all 
frankness and all friendliness. Other papers, commenting 
fully on the new departure in Belgium, attributed the change 
of attitude to the right cause, the re-occupation of the Rhine 
provinces, the collapse of the Locarno powers, and their 
failure to take action last March. Inl’Ordre, M. Louis Dumont 
Wilden points out the effect of French weakness on Belgium, 
but he says that although the reaction of that country is 
natural it does not alter geographical facts, which are that :— 

“ Belgium is placed between two neighbours, one of which intends 
to make her a vassal and seize her colonies. The other has neither 
desire, need nor power to injure her in any way.” 

Pertinax, in the Echo de Paris, is very gloomy. He had 
advocated the Russian alliance, he had—last year—believed 
the League of Nations to have vitality. He sees a gradual 
disintegration coming. Madame Tabouis in /’Huvre is 
equally depressed. In l’Homme Libre it is written that 
Geneva is dead. L’Homme Libre believed that Geneva was 
formerly alive. It is a fact that gloom reigns in the French 
Press which believed in the League of Nations. Papers like 
the Débats, which has always seen that Geneva was a dangerous 
mirage, are quite untroubled, as clear sight must always be. 


Repercussions 
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We might perhaps conclude our Press review with a quotation 
from La Nation Belge on France and King Leopold’s 
declaration :— : 

“ Either the German army will again try to pass through Belgium, 
and Belgium will defend herself and France at the same time, or the 
German army will attack through Lorraine or Switzerland, or both 
Lorraine and Switzerland.” 

This, says the Nation Belge, will shorten the line to be held 
by the French army. That is the argument of a Belgian 
friend of France. There are other aspects of the question. 


BEFORE dawn, on September 26, and at the time when 
newspapers were in press, the devaluation of the franc was 
_ announced, and that France would establish 

We Ruebation an exchange stabilisation fund of 10,000 
million francs ; at the same time an agreement 

to preserve stability in their currencies was made public by 
the British, French and United States Governments. The 
new value of the franc was placed at about 105 to the pound 
sterling. This devaluation in France had been foreseen for 
two years and was overdue, the recent sufferings of the 
people of that country being largely due to the retention of 
their currency at a higher value than was justified, This 
clinging to a high gold value of the franc was not due to any 
particular party in the State. The whole of France, while 
agreeing about little else, desired the maintenance of the 
franc, and Conservatives, Radicals, Socialists and Com- 
munists were at one in this matter. What happened in 
France had previously happened here. In spite of the 
declared policy of political parties events were too strong, 
and France fell off gold this year as England did in 1931. 
But not entirely. A diminished gold content of the franc is 
preserved. When the change was proposed by the Govern- 
ment it was accepted by the Chamber and Senate without 
much difficulty, and was taken very quietly in the country. 
The French awoke to find that, after all, they were not ruined, 
and that their real wealth remained. What reconciled them 
to some extent was the official statement issued from the 
Treasury in London on September 26, at the same early 
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hour as the announcement of devaluation. This statement 
is, we have no hesitation in saying, the most hopeful pro- 
nouncement made by any British Government since the War. 
That it was able to be made was due to the vision and per- 
sistence of one man, Mr. Neville Chamberlain. He has seen 
that the time for vague generalities was over, and that 
England and France, if they are to survive, must get together. 
He was also able to persuade the United States of America 
to join with the two great European democracies, a factor 
of great importance in such a matter as currency. 


THE Treasury statement was commendably brief. It affirmed 
that the British Government joined with the United States 

and French Governments “in a common 
TY desire to foster those conditions which will 

safeguard peace . . . contribute to the resto- 
ration of order in international economic relations... 
prosperity in the world, and to improve the standard of 
living.” We must, apparently, always talk about the 
whole world, it is the fashion of the day! The second 
paragraph states that the British Government 


The Treasu 
Statement 


“must, of course, in its policy towards international monetary 
relations, take into full account the requirements of internal prosperity 
of the Empire. . . . They welcome this opportunity to reaffirm their 
purpose to continue the policy which they have pursued in the course 
of recent years, one object of which is to maintain equilibrium in the 
system of international exchanges. . . .” 


The third paragraph declares that the French Government, 
judging that the principal currencies cannot be stabilised 
except by the establishment of “ a lasting equilibrium between 
the various economic systems,” propose to readjust their 
own with the leave of Parliament. The British and U.S.A. 
Governments welcome 
“this decision in the hope that it will establish more solid foundations 
for the stability of international economic relations. His Majesty’s 
Government, as also the Governments of France and of the United 
States of America, declare their intention to continue to use the appro- 
priate available resources so as to avoid as far as possible any disturbance 


of the basis of international exchanges resulting from the proposed 
readjustment. They will arrange for such consultation for this purpose 
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as may prove necessary with the two other Governments and the 
authorised agencies.” 


Norurne could be plainer or better than this statement. It 
continues its message by hoping that better currency manage- 
ment will help international trade. 
“His Majesty’s Government are moreover convinced 
as are also the Governments of France and the United 
States of America, that the success of the policy set forth above is 
linked with the development of international trade. In particular, 
they attach the greatest importance to action being taken without 
delay to relax progressively the present system of quotas and exchange 
controls with a view to their abolition.” 


The last paragraph states that the three great powers, 
Great Britain, France and the United States of America, 
invite the co-operation of other countries in their policy. 
Many people will regret that Italy and Japan were not 
original signatories of so notable a document, but Mr. Cham- 
berlain probably felt that it was best to keep the matter 
in the hands of the three great democracies. The statement 
was well received on the whole. Russia created a little flutter 
in New York by at once selling a million sterling, but the 
American Treasury bought this at once, and in the face of 
this firm front lesser speculators melted away. Switzerland 
and Holland decided upon devaluation on the day that the 
French announcement was made. Italy and Czechoslovakia 
followed a few days later. Germany has stated that she 
keeps her currency as it is. The arrangement between the 
three democracies to preserve stability in their own cur- 
rencies, and as far as possible to check world currency troubles, 
is an undoubted blow to the German Finance Minister, 
Dr. Schacht, who had hoped to drive a wedge between the 
British and the French, and to get loans from both. It should 
be said that M. Blum, the French Prime Minister, in the week 
following these events, reduced a number of tariffs and over 
a hundred import quotas, at the same time reducing the price 
of import licences. By this means a serious rise of prices in 
France has been prevented. 


France has had severe trials during the last few years. 
Her country has been the theatre of a German attack on her 
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strength through Communist agents, for it should never 
be forgotten that the revolutionaries in France, while 
deriving their doctrine from Russia, owe their 


ests in main support to the desire of Germany to 
onto weaken her great neighbour. The elections last 


spring showed how successful this effort against 
the stability of the only great continental democracy had 
been, but the foundations of France are as solid as our own, 
while the recuperative power of her people is astonishing. 
They are quick—too quick—to prophesy evil and to despair 
of their future. Their vivid utterances about their sorry 
plight very often mislead the world, which does not sufficiently 
pause to remember how quickly they can and do recover. 
What Cardinal Richelieu in his Testament said of his people 
is true now. It should never be forgotten by students of 
France. We have often quoted it before :— 

“Tf our natural inconstancy often throws us down fearful chasms 
our lightness itself does not allow us to remain in them, and this very 
quality gets us out with such swiftness that our enemies, unable to 
judge correctly of such frequent changes, have no time to profit by 
them.” 

France has all this year exhibited herself as a country torn by 
faction. She is passing through that phase, there is a détente 
internally, while the increasing German military arms, and 
the evidence of what Communism is doing in Spain have 
shown her that she cannot afford divisions in her ranks. 
M. Blum has displayed courage in standing up to the Com- 
munists who wished him to support the Spanish Red Govern- 
ment. He has worked hard and has refused to be the Kerensky 
of a new French revolution, the réle for which he was cast 
both by Moscow and Germany. There may be a change of 
political leadership when Parliament meets, but whether 
there is or not it is clear that France is recovering. 


An article in the French Nationalist newspaper Action 
Frangaise denies the Liberal, or rather Radical, tendencies 
of France : 

Is France 


Radical ? “They are pulling our leg when they state that 
France is Radical. The real country certainly is not. 
The real country is ‘no matter what’ or ‘don’t care-ist,’ but not 
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Radical. The real country has an intense dislike of politics. The 
Radical world has a passion for them, it lives on them. The real 
country asks even less from the State than protection, than help. 

It asks for more liberty, to be left alone. The Radical parasite is born 

hungry. Stimulated by huge State expenditure, he harries the State 

for yet more expenditure, and forces the administration to enter into 
all private concerns.” 

The article, which runs through bitter invective to the 
end, finishes on the cry, addressed to the Radicals, of “‘ leave 
us alone.” Is it true that we in England are also “‘ no matter 
what ”’ and “TI don’t care-ists,” and less Socialist than we 
seem? It is difficult to tell. We have not the pronounced 
individuality of the French, and thirty years of more or less 
Socializing has made us much more docile. The French have, 
in a few months, put through Labour Laws which we have 
taken some thirty or forty years to digest. The upset can 
be imagined. Nothing but the evidence of intense German 
danger could have kept the country together. France has no 
time to be fanciful in her politics, the German wolf is always 
at her door; she can see him if she looks out, she can hear 
him if she is quiet at home. No wonder the Radical, with his 
Victorian internationalism, irritates her. She wants “‘ to be 
left alone” to attend to things that really matter. 


THE Annual Conservative Party Meeting was held at Margate 
on October 1. The Party has always a clearer view of national 
, needs than the Government. For years past 
Copeeneeinne they asked for re-armament—and were 
snubbed. If they had been listened to we 
should not now be in the position of vainly trying to re- 
capture a few elements of defence, while Germany forges 
ahead, increasing the disparity between our strength and 
hers every week that passes. This year the Party passed 
useful resolutions—which were snubbed—in regard to agricul- 
tural protection and the retention of the Mandated Terri- 
tories. The last was worded as follows :— 

“That this Conference urges His Majesty’s Government, in order 
to dispel grave anxieties within the Empire and dangerous hopes 
abroad, to give an assurance that the declaration made by the then 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, to the German Chancellor in Berlin 
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in March, 1935, to the effect that the cession of any British Mandated 

Territory was not a discussable question, still represents the unaltered 

attitude of His Majesty’s Government.” 

This was proposed by Mr. Duncan Sandys and seconded 
by Sir Henry Page Croft. The latter went, as he always 
does, straight to the point :— 

“T am not supporting this resolution because Germany is under a 
system of government of which some of us do not approve, and am 
not concerned with the system of government of any foreign country 
so long as it does not attempt to promote revolution in my own. I sup- 
port the resolution on moral and ethical grounds and in the interests 
of the strategic peace of the British Empire and therefore of the world.” 
Sir Henry reminded his audience of the cost of the last 

war in lives and money. He asked whether Germany was 
less dangerous now, and what she offered us in return for the 
cession of colonies. 

“ Does Germany offer any compensation ? If so, is it one hundred, 
two hundred and fifty or five hundred millions sterling ? Is the German 
air arm to be halved or are her submarines to be scrapped ? If not, 
is there any other overwhelming reason why we should abandon our 
trust ? Apparently not. There is no quid pro quo. We are merely to 
‘hand over ’ what is in trust for the whole British race.” 


Str Henry Pace Crort reminded his audience of the 
reasons why we had taken over the German Colonies, 
and that General Smuts was the proposer 
of the resolution which led to the Allies’ 
retention of their conquests. 

* At the Peace Conference in January, 1919, General Smuts pro- 
posed a resolution which was unanimously carried, part of which read 
as follows :— 

*** HAVING REGARD TO THE RECORD OF THE GERMAN ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS IN THE COLONIES FORMERLY PART OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
AND TO THE MENACE WHICH THE POSSESSION BY GERMANY OF 
SUBMARINE BASES IN MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD WOULD NECES- 
SARILY CONSTITUTE TO THE FREEDOM AND SECURITY OF ALL 
NATIONS, THE ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS ARE AGREED 
THAT IN NO CIRCUMSTANCES SHOULD ANY OF THE GERMAN COLONIES 
BE RESTORED TO GERMANY.’ 

“There is nothing vague in that. Is the menace of submarine bases 
to the peace of the world any less to-day ?” 

And Sir Henry begged his hearers to give a decisive vote. 
“If you do this, German agitation will flop,” he said. He 
was perfectly right. The Conservative Congress vote has 


had a powerful effect in Germany, in spite of the indifference 


A Quotation 
from Smuts 
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with which the Conservative leaders received it, and the 
agitation for the return of Tanganyika and other former 
German colonies has been called off—for the time being. 


AFTER some cold water had been poured over them by other 
“leaders,” the Party, at Margate, welcomed Mr. Neville 
7 Chamberlain on October 2 as the principal 
re 7 speaker. Mr. Baldwin’s absence was felt as 
a a relief, for, in spite of the affection felt for 
him by many Conservatives, and the value 
placed upon his past services, he has, since the formation 
of the National Government, been growing very remote 
from those on whose support he depends. On Empire matters 
he has seemed indifferent, on defence he has seemed hostile 
to the Conservative point of view. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
was therefore not only well received for himself, but also 
because he was not Mr. Baldwin. A blight had been felt 
during the two days of discussions, and Mr. Walter Elliot 
and Sir Samuel Hoare had said little in response to Conserva- 
tive ideals. But when Mr. Chamberlain’s turn came, he 
made the speech of a real leader, who had real opinions and 
meant to carry them out. He could point to prosperity 
due to the policy of protection, and to the commencement 
of re-armament. His audience knew that such re-armament 
as we have is due to Mr. Chamberlain. The whole hall shouted 
approval when he said that we should—presently—have 
‘““a Navy adequate to protect our vital lines of communica- 
tion.”” He told his hearers that our desire is peace. 


“We covet no one else’s territory, and we have no wish or intention 
to interfere with the internal affairs of any other nation, any more 
than we would suffer any other nation to force upon us its ideas as to 
how we should be governed.” 


About the Ottawa Agreements Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
forcibly. These provided 

“a new starting point for the exchange between the members (of the 
Empire) of their respective points of view, and they began a new 
consciousness of mutual sympathy, which has shown itself since over 
and over again.” 

“To this audience,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon the vast significance that attaches to the maintenance 
of this unity of thought and action among the nations of the Empire.” 
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And he concluded with a noble passage in which he called 
Britain and her Dominions “ a fortress of democracy.” That 
is a true saying, and it is for the Conservative Party to see 
that it remains true. The Socialists hanker after quite another 
form of Government. 


Mr. BaLpwIn spent the summer in retirement. It was said 
that he handed over his onerous duties to Mr. Chamberlain, 

‘ who had all through the trying months of 
Sate apie August and September to deputise for the 
absent Premier. That he acquitted himself well is certain, 
and it was hoped by all who have the welfare of the country 
at heart that Mr. Chamberlain’s acting Premiership would 
by now have become an actual Premiership. These are not 
times when a man, too unwell to attend to affairs, can be 
expected to serve the country’s needs. Mr. Baldwin is said to 
have “recovered.” When he went into retirement we were 
told that there was nothing the matter with him but a little 
fatigue. This “little fatigue ” took nine weeks to overcome. 
He has now “ recovered ”’ from it, but is he a fit man with a 
fit brain? It is important to the country that he should not 
retain office for sentimental reasons and because he would 
like to see the King crowned during his Premiership. The 
times are too hard for this. Mr. Baldwin has never recovered 
the moral position he lost first over his misstatements in rela- 
tion to air strength, and, secondly, over the Abyssinian affair, 
when he sat down between two stools. He had not the courage 
last December to stand by the Hoare-Laval proposals, for 
which he was as responsible as anyone, nor to tell the country 
that the old mirage of British disarmament had faded, and 
that this country must either take up the burdens of responsi- 
bility, or resign all greatness. In the general debacle of our 
foreign policy, and the complete exposure of our military 
weakness which has occurred during the last twelve months, 
Mr. Baldwin has faded in the public mind to a secondary 
place in politics. He has seemed to be unconcerned with 
matters which are troubling other Englishmen, and to belong 
to the post-war era of indifference to national affairs. We 
are now in a harsh and unyielding period when his personality, 
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attractive is it may be, can no longer wield influence, and it is 
a pity that he has not handed over a power he can no longer 
exercise himself. 


Tue Socialist Party held its annual meeting at Edinburgh 
last month and very sharp differences of opinion were dis- 
me closed. The governmental Press was inclined 
to _preen itself over the contrast between 
Edinburgh and Margate, but the advantages 
of open speech are great and the attention paid by Socialist 
leaders to Socialist opinion might be envied by Conservatives 
who are accustomed to being snubbed or ignored by their 
own leaders, except for the three weeks before a General 
Election. At Edinburgh the Socialist rank and file showed 
their complete bewilderment over recent events in Europe. 
They were told that disarmament was safe. They can now 
see for themselves that it is excessively dangerous. The 
trouble with Socialism is that it has no natural leaders and 
therefore turns to the intelligentsia for policy and guidance— 
with the usual result. 

The brittle intellectual, who cracks beneath the strain, 

John Bunyan knew that helpful crowd in Charles the Second’s reign. 
The man of words is not necessarily a man of character. 
Heaven knows we have enough lawyers in our party, but we 
still have a good number of landed gentlemen to balance 
them, and naive as we are, we are still not so naive as the 
Socialists. After the meeting there was a great deal of abuse 
of leaders, Forward leading the van. This paper discussed 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s “treachery.” But what did 
anyone expect of a person with Mr. MacDonald’s war record ? 
A man who could try, as he tried then, to disintegrate his 
country’s strength could never be trusted again. 


Tue East End of London was the theatre of serious rioting 
on October 10, when the British Fascists, of whom Sir Oswald 
Mosley is the chief, proposed to hold a meeting. 
ad ag The Fascists marched in procession in their 
self-imposed uniforms. They were assailed by 
Communists and the crowd grew so threatening that Sir 
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Philip Game, the Chief Commissioner of Police, prohibited 
| the meeting. The Fascists obeyed at once. The policy to be 
adopted towards the “isms” has been thought important 
enough to be referred to the Cabinet. It is said, on one hand, 
that the very sight of a Fascist inflames a Communist so 
much that the poor fellow becomes irresponsible and takes to 
arson and looting, therefore Fascism should be put down. 
On the other hand, the mere existence of an East End full of 
Jews and foreign agents is a proof to Fascists that they have 
a role to play in keeping order. But there is surely another 
point of view, and that is the one held by the ordinary 
Englishman who would like to see the rights of free speech 
and free meeting preserved, and who is conscious that the 
“isms” threaten the reasonableness which alone makes 
these two desirable bulwarks of British liberty possible. In 
an article in the Observer on October 17, Mr. Garvin said that 
Russia was the parent of all dictators. There is some truth 
in this and it is evident that without the Communist agitation 
Sir Oswald Mosley would never have secured recruits for his 
Fascists. That body has increased its numbers solely because 
of the disruptive menace of the other party and it would melt 
away if the Communists ceased to receive funds from abroad. 
It is a great pity that the Fascists have anchored themselves 
to anti-Semitism. The British people will never adopt this 
plank from the Hitlerian platform. 


In the second week of October, after it had lasted nearly 
six months, the Arab strike in Palestine was called off on 
the advice of the four Arab rulers, King 
Ghazi of Iraq, King Ibn Saud of Hedjaz and 
Nejd, Emir Abdullah of Transjordania and Iman Yahia of 
the Yemen. This advice was considered by the Arab Strike 
Committee on October 9 and the strike was stopped on 
October 12, the guerrillas in the hills being told to cease 
their activity. The Arab rulers state in their letter of 
advice to the strikers that in intervening ‘‘ we rely upon the 
good intentions of Great Britain, who has declared that she 
will do justice,” and in a significant phrase they say that 
they will continue to help the Palestinian Arabs with advice. 


Palestine 
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Only the most powerful motives of policy could have got the 
Emir Abdullah and King Ghazi into the same boat as King 
Ibn Saud, who turned the Sherifian family out of the sacred 
country of the Hedjaz. This drawing together of the Arab 
Chiefs has deep significance. It is due to the Jewish peril— 
as they hold it—to their land. It should be said that one 
powerful consideration supported the advice of the Arab 
Chiefs. The citrus picking and packing season is opening, 
and the price of all citrus fruit is high owing to the failure of 
supplies from Spain. The loss of a season would have been a 
terrible blow to Arabs as well as Jews, but it should be 
noted that this complete and unconditional surrender did not 
occur until we had 20,000 troops in the country and our 
Government had clearly demonstrated that they meant 
business. The Colonial Secretary must be heartily con- 
gratulated on the way he stuck to his guns. 


Riots occurred in Bombay on October 15 and 16 between 
Hindus and Moslems over the building of a Hindu temple 

which is placed near a mosque. A great many 
Teo kalign casualties occurred, on one day alone eighteen 
their Causes People were killed and 170 wounded. On the 

second day the crowds became very menacing 
and defied the police who fired several times. A curfew order 
was enforced at an early hour to check the murdering and 
looting. Five hundred District Police were drafted into 
Bombay, and all assemblages of more than five people were 
forbidden. But the rioting continued until the troops were 
called out. The state of India is not good. Private letters 
say that a great work of disruption is always going on, and 
that Communism, which to the simple Indian means licence 
to murder and loot, is being preached with a very disturbing 
effect upon the populace. It is a fact that letters written four 
weeks ago, and shown to the writer, stated that Communists 
were working up to a crisis, that those behind them were 
those who had worked for the new Constitution, and that 
the preparation for this new Constitution was putting all 
India into a fever. This news will not surprise anyone who 
knows India. That crazy structure, the Government of 
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India Act, 1935, forced upon India by disruptionists at home 
and abroad who wish to get rid of British power, will never 
work, but it is already doing a power of mischief to the frame- 
work of Indian society. This was foreseen, although the 
united efforts of the gallant band of the India Defence League 
was powerless to prevent the Act being placed on the Statute 
Book. The Bombay riots are one symptom of Indian unrest, 
a very well-known symptom. May they teach wisdom to 
the Viceroy and those of his advisers who encouraged Messrs. 
MacDonald and Baldwin to throw India into chaos. 


AN official announcement to the effect that the Coronation 
Service was being altered to fit in with the conditions created 
by the Statute of Westminster passed un- 
South Africa noticed in the Press. No one knew what it 
and the . 
Coronation meant, and the wording was very vague. 
But the following paragraph in the News 
Review on October 1 throws a sinister light on the efforts made 
even on this matter by the Smuts-Hertzog Government to cut 
adrift their country from the rest of the Empire. Our 
contemporary states that Mr. Te Water, high Commissioner 
for South Africa, is the “‘ bug-bear ” of the Committee sitting 
to arrange Coronation procedure. 

On instructions from General Hertzog, Prime Minister of South 
Africa, Mr. Te Water insists that the centuries-old ceremonial at the 
Abbey shall be modified so as to indicate beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the crown of South Africa is separate from that of the United 
Kingdom. 

So far has this demand been carried that the Commissioner now 
declares that the only thing which will satisfy his country is that 
King Edward, next May, should wear a separate crown when he is made 
Sovereign of the Dominion during the ceremony at Westminster. 

We hope this matter will be raised in Parliament, as the 
division of the Crown is a matter of great general importance. 
We have seen the previous efforts of the Boer junta and their 
tame British colleagues to dissolve their Empire partnership ; 
their declaration of non-participation in Empire defence ; 
the toast of The King of the United Kingdom proposed by 
General Hertzog half way down the toast-list at a banquet ; 
the steady stream of orders to Germany, and the Italian 
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shipping subsidy ; these would show even a blind man what 
is intended. That in refusing to co-operate with the Empire 
South Africa is sealing her doom only adds to the tragedy 
of the fate which may be in store for that great and beautiful 
land unless the British at home and overseas realise what 
the result of the Smuts-Hertzog policy must be. 


THE British Press tells us little important South African 
news, and we have to wait for the South African papers before 
it is possible to say what is going on in that 


Dominion. On September 27 the Sunday Times, 


of Johannesburg, reported a case that came . 


before the Appeal Court at Maseru, Basutoland, during the 
last week of September. The importance of the case lay in the 


fact that it was necessary for the Judge to say whether the — 


Union of South Africa was, or was not, British. The accused 
was said to have committed an offence on Union territory, 
but within five hundred yards of the boundary between the 
Union and Basutoland. The District. Commissioner’s Court 
in Basutoland claimed jurisdiction in spite of the fact that 
the alleged offence had been committed on Union territory. 
This was claimed under Section 20 of the Fugitive Offenders 
Act passed in England in 1882, which says that where two 
British possessions adjoin— 

“a person accused of an offence committed on or within a distance of 


500 yards of the common boundary of such possessions, may be appre- 
hended, tried and punished in either of such possessions.” 


The accused was found guilty (by the District Magistrate's 
Court) and the case was taken up to the Appeal Court at 
Maseru. Here, it was argued by Mr. G. van Rhyn, who 
acted for the accused, that the Union of South Africa was 
no longer a British possession. He spoke of the status of 
the Union, saying that it had passed beyond the phase of 
“ British possession,” and that it was now an independent 
state within the British Empire, equal in status and freely 
associated. He quoted the Statute of Westminster, passed 
in 1931, and the Status Act of the Union, passed in 1934. 


“The Court complimented him on his argument, but dismissed the 
appeal, holding that the Union of South Africa was still a British posses- 
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sion within the meaning of the English Statute quoted and that, there- 
fore, the Basutoland Court had jurisdiction.” [Our italics.] 

“ This,” says the Sunday Times, of Johannesburg, “ being 
the first judicial interpretation of the Status Act of 1934 
to the effect that the Union is still a British possession, the 
judgment is of great importance, and may have a far-reaching 
effect.” We place this important judgment on record here 
as part of the history of South Africa; it is strange to think 
that such a pronouncement should have been required. 


Earzy this month voters in the United States of America 
will settle whether President Roosevelt is to have a second 
. term of office, or whether Mr. Landon is to 
succeed him. The latest “straw ballots” 
contradict each other, and prediction in the 
States is conflicting, but it probably does not much matter 
who wins. Both candidates appear to have pledged them- 
selves to a programme of expenditure, but while President 
Roosevelt has proved that he can pour out public money like 
water, the Republican supporters of Mr. Landon hope that 
their man will show greater financial caution if he is returned. 
There has certainly been a prodigious waste of money. The 
fact is that Americans do not re-act to scandals, muddles, or 
violence as we do; witness their police, the state of their 
prisons, their murder trials, and their lynchings. The great 
waste of money and the inefficiency of the methods of relief 
during the Roosevelt regime have, therefore, not shocked 
Americans as such things would shock the effete countries of 
Europe. Mr. Roosevelt has amused Americans and kept 
their spirits up during a very bad three years. His adminis- 
tration has somehow or other kept alive people who would 
otherwise have died. He has dissociated himself from the 
dreaded Communist. In a speech at Syracuse, New York, 
he denied that he had asked for help from ‘“‘ Communism or 
any other alien ‘ism’ which would by fair means or foul 
change our American democracy.” He went further and 
described himself as a “‘ true Conservative ” : 


“The true Conservative seeks to protect the system of private 
property and free enterprise by correcting such injustices and 
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inequalities as arise from it. The most serious threat to our insti- 

tutions comes from those who refuse to face the need for change.” 
Mr. Roosevelt has the advantage of much greater publicity 
power than Mr. Landon, owing to his position. Nevertheless, 
the latter has made steady headway, and is supported by a 
more level-headed group than his rival. He would probably 
be the wiser choice for the American people to make. 


THE Russian Foreign Secretary is known in this country as 
Litvinoff. For many years he called himself Finklestein. His 

real name is Moses Moseivitch, and his career 
——., has been full of the kind of incidents so well 

described by Edgar Wallace. He belongs to 
the Russian revolutionary period, and his work for this 
caused him to be deported from England. There are now 
two currents in Russia, one, the more powerful, sets. towards 
keeping Russian breath to cool Russian porridge ; the other, 
a diminishing movement, towards world destruction. This 
last has helped to create the present situation in Spain through 
the activities of Russians and other revolutionaries. The 
Moseivitch-Finklestein-Litvinoffs, and their leader, Dimitroff, 
have, however, been badly beaten in this latest effort, their 
credit in Russia is much shaken, and, having lost their 
tempers, they are trying to transfer the combat which 
is going on in Spain to the world stage. Our Govern- 
ment and that of France have used their influence to 
isolate the Spanish conflict, and an international non- 
intervention Committee has been set up in London under 
the chairmanship of Lord Plymouth. It met several times in 
October, and on one occasion M. Maisky, the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, had a brisk turn up with Signor Grandi, the Italian 
Ambassador, and got the worst of the encounter when he 
accused Italy, Germany and Portugal of supplying arms 
to the anti-Reds. Following this meeting, an impudent 
proposal was made by Russia that the British and 
French fleets should blockade Portugal. Nothing was 
said by M. Maisky of the boat-loads of arms and ammunition 
that were sent to the Reds from Mexico a few weeks ago, 
nor who paid for them! No doubt both sides in Spain are 
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receiving arms from outside in spite of committees and 
government embargoes. That Portugal should desire the 
victory of the anti-Reds is most understandable. Her own 
existence depends upon this, and no more ardent prayers 
are said in Spanish churches than in Portuguese churches for 
the success of General Franco. The Finklestein-Litvinofis of 
Russia will have to learn to keep their tempers in a world 
more Christian than they could wish. 


It must be admitted that if Herr Adolf Hitler himself had 
directed Russian policy this year he would not have changed 
. it in any particular, for it has played up to 
erly the conception that Germany desires us to 
have of Russia as the prime danger. The 

savageries of the Reds in Spain—committed, it is said, under 
Russian influence—the execution, after a farcical trial, of 16 
old revolutionaries in Moscow ; the intrigues of M. Litvinoff 
at Geneva, where he has been allowed to take a leading part 
for two years, and the preposterous suggestions of M. Maisky 
in London, have made in the British mind the exact picture 
Germany wants. So completely have the gangsters of Russia 
played the Potsdam game that students of foreign policy, 
old enough to remember the years 1900-14, and the subse- 
quent disclosures of the ‘“‘ Willy-Nicky ” correspondence and 
other evidence of German influence in Russia, turn over in 
their minds the possibility of some similar influence being at 
work at this moment. The sinister work of Germany in 
Russia before the War is now well known. Is it being 
repeated ? If not, what has made Russia work against 
France and England, two countries prepared to be friendly 
with her? Many of our readers belong to a generation to which 
everything pre-War seems antediluvian. It is true that the 
years 1900-14 preceded the deluge, but it is also true that 
they show us a very clear picture of the European peoples 
and the forces at play among them. Germany then, as now, 
wanted to divide Britain from France, and the latter from 
Russia. Then, as now, she wanted us to be afraid of what 
she then called the ‘‘ Pan Slav Peril.’”’ Then, as now, she hid 
her own prodigious ambitions behind a greatly exaggerated 
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fear of France and Russia, neither of which would ever have 
attacked her. To-day we are told that Germany is afraid of 
Bolshevism. It is as well to look back to the years before 
the War and realise how greatly the “‘ anti- Bolshevik Crusade” 
resembles the “ anti-Slav Crusade” of those days. 


THE old German cry was “the Panslav Peril,” the present 
cry is “‘ the Bolshevist Peril.” The first was, and the second 
as thas is, used to conceal German intrigue. “ Panslav 
Pevil Peril’? was proved to be purely and de- 
liberately fictitious by papers published in 
Germany and elsewhere after the War. These papers show 
that at the time when “the German Michael in shining 
armour ”’ was supposed to be barring the way to Panslavic 
ambitions, the German Emperor and his Ministers were 
actually endeavouring to create such ambitions in order to 
embroil Russia with other countries. Now Germany has an 
easier game to play in that Russia has undoubtedly been a 
great power for mischief since 1918, but it should be recol- 
lected that without Germany, Bolshevism would never have 
come into being. Lenin and Zinovieff were sent to Russia 
by German means, just as in our own time Communism 
has been used in France and Spain to weaken those countries. 
It is part of Germany’s tradition to use all means to weaken a 
neighbour or a possible enemy. A German Secret Official 
Report, made in Berlin on March 19, 1913, showed how this 
principle was—we may be sure it still is—worked :— 
“ . . disturbances must be stirred up in Northern Africa and in 
Russia. This will be a means of absorbing the forces of the adversary. 
It is, therefore, vitally necessary that . . . we should get into contact 
with influential people in Egypt, Tunis, Algiers, Morocco. ...A 
first attempt made a few years ago gave us the necessary contact .. . 
in the next European war the small States must be freed to follow 
us or must be cowed. ... Neither the ridiculous clamour of the 
French Jingos, nor the English gnashing of teeth, nor the wild gestures 
of the Slavs will turn us from our end, which is to extend Deutschtum 
(Germanism) throughout the entire world.” 
At the time when this report was written the whole power of 
German propaganda was being used—as at present—to lull 
the British to a sense of security. This propaganda is now 
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devoted to enhancing the very real horrors committed by 
and in Russia. But we should remember the pre-War 
picture of the Panslavian ambition and ask ourselves where 
the real danger to the British Empire lies ? 


the Geneva party. in the British Government was 
performing genuflexions whenever the League’s name was 

mentioned, the Germans were differently en- 
rnhorst 828°4. They launched a battleship last month 

of 26,000 tons, the Scharnhorst. The first news 
given of the building of this formidable vessel was by the 
speeches accompanying the ceremony of launching. This 
shows that Germany can, and does, build in complete secrecy. 
While the British and French painfully disclose every ton 
they construct, the Germans build behind a screen impene- 
trable to the world. No doubt our Secret Service know what 
is going on, and therefore our Government, but the public, 
both here and in France, are quite in the dark. M. Blum 
even delighted our Pacifists by talking at Geneva about a 
future Disarmament Conference! One thing must be noted. 
The Germans have no Trades Unions, and no one to stand 
between workmen and any pressure the Government may 
choose to put on them. We do not know exactly how long the 
Scharnhorst took to build, but it is evident that her keel 
must have been laid before Germany openly freed herself 
from the disarmament imposed upon her by her military 
defeat. What a farce—what a bitter farce, the whole thing 
is! The rate at which German re-armament is announced 
shows plainly that under Stresemann, as under Hitler, pro- 
digious work was going on, and that Herr Hitler reaps the 
benefit of what went before. The writer was told by the 
late Sir Edward Goschen, our Ambassador in Berlin in the 
fateful days before the War, that he believed the naval and 
military figures had been cooked in those years so as to conceal 
Germany’s strength. It is certain that since the war, and 
until the last twelve months, Germany has hidden her power. 
Our innocent Admirals were caught in June last year. How 
long will it be before British officials learn something about 
Germany ? 
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THE Evening Standard described on October 12 an attempt 
that is being made in Germany to educate army recruits in 
humour. This is done by means of comic 
pictures, the jokes being carefully explained, 
and Captain Bairnsfather’s immortal Old Bill 
is now being used to teach Fritz to smile. One sketch shown 
is of Old Bill and Bert looking at a shell-shattered house ; 
the latter asks his comrade what made the holes on the walls ? 
“Mice,” is the withering answer. The German explanation 
is lengthy. The joke lies, the recruit is told, in the idea that 
an insignificant animal like a mouse could have so destroyed 
the dwellings of men, and the object of such an answer as 
that given by Old Bill is to make Bert laugh, so that he will 
become less alarmed by the bombs and bullets he is encounter- 
ing! But this painstaking effort to teach Germany what 
humour is should begin elsewhere. The German Minister of 
Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, has recently banned Der Quer- 
schuitt because it was funny. This periodical ventured to joke 
very mildly about present day Germany. It published an 
“ unofficial dictionary” in which some chaff was poked at the 
Nazi regime. Here are a few of the definitions from the 
“ dictionary ” : 


Fun and Fury 
in Germany 


Character—An obstacle to one’s career. 

Serial—The part of a newspaper which people still read. 
Finance—A cross-word puzzle for the State. 
Hocus-Pocus—See politics. 

Ideals—Toys for grown-up children. 
Journalism—Tight-rope walking between the lines. 
Optimist—An incurable. 

Politics—Modern expression for black magic. [Reuter.] 


In Dr. Goebbels’ announcement that Der Querschuitt would be 
indefinitely stopped from appearing, the “ dictionary’ was 
described as a collection of “‘ malicious pseudo-intellectual 
aberrations,” from which it would appear that a course of 
“Old Bill” is required by the Minister of Propaganda as 
well as by German recruits. 


THe confusion in Austrian politics baffles observation, 
although our readers will be brought up to date by an article 
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from the very well-informed pen of Mr. Crotch. The 
scene in Vienna shifts constantly, and the personality of 
: the Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, is not easily 
ene ant the discernible. He has the same power as the 
late Lord Balfour of existing among those who 
are in a state of great mental incoherence without its affecting 
him, but the fact that he is a skilful fence-sitter does not mean 
that he has no policy, no aims, for his apparently wobbly 
path goes in one direction, the security and independence of 
Austria. He is now leaning on the Catholics and moving 
cautiously towards a Hapsburg restoration. As a pupil 
of Professor Foerster, whose articles have often appeared in 
this Review, he can have no sympathy with the cult of Nazi 
or Fascist, though he has recently followed the now fashion- 
able policy of repudiating the clauses of treaties which 
incommode his country. These were the disarmament clauses 
imposed upon Austria in 1919. Dr. Schuschnigg has created 
a Fatherland Front, which is now the official party in Austria ; 
he has revived his friendship with Italy, and on October 17 
and 18 he addressed large gatherings in Vienna. In these 
speeches he felt strong enough to say what he really thought 
about Germany’s violent interference with Austrian internal 
affairs, and he added quietly :— 
“We hope that a painful chapter of German history has now been 
closed for ever and is a matter of the past.” 
He also stated that the real independence of Austria was not 
a matter for discussion ; he told his audience that monarchist 
propaganda would be permitted in the Fatherland Front, 
as were anti-monarchist ideals, but the Front had no place 
for those who 
“abused the past of Austria . . . or who spread the ridiculous myth 
about the un-German character of the Habsburg dynasty, or about 
their treason to the nation. The choice of the form of the State in 


Austria was an exclusively Austrian question. The decision lay .. . 
only with the will of the Austrian people.” 


And at the end of his speech Dr. Schuschnigg said :— 


“T am not a Dictator and I will never be one.” 
(Manchester Guardian report). 


From the above statement it does not seem—as some of our 
contemporaries appear to think—that Dr. Schuschnigg is 
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rushing upon a Hapsburg restoration, but it does seem that, 
like a man walking through a morass, he is testing every 
foothold before trusting to it. We may yet see some of the 
nations of the former Austrian Empire pressed into some 
kind of alliance against the menace from the north, and this 
alliance may one day be willing to admit that Austria herself 
should have a Hapsburg as the head of her State. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorGE has published the fifth volume of his 
memoirs of the Great War. * It is a remarkable and very 

interesting book, being full of State papers of 
nb the first importance. For instance, the Rus- 

sian Revolution is described by Sir George 
Buchanan, our Ambassador in Petrograd during these hectic 
times, when the Germans, by use of Communism, had 
succeeded in breaking Russian nerve and morale. Sir George 
describes the gradual destruction of order and discipline and 
the resulting chaos as he saw them day by day. Mr. Lloyd 
George is apparently allowed unlimited use of State papers, 
and we could wish that some other more impartial mind had 
presented them, for in this volume, as in previous ones, the 
great fault is the overwhelming vanity and egotism of the 
author. Everything in the War and out of it is considered 
only in connection with Mr. Lloyd George. “I said,” “I 
told them,” “I ordered,” and always the refrain “I was 
right.” Everything that was well done in the years 1914-18 
was done by Mr. Lloyd George. Every mistake, every mis- 
calculation was made by others. If the writer had been a 
commonplace fellow, who wanted to call attention to himself 
because he had never done anything remarkable, this would 
have been understandable, though horribly unattractive, 
but Mr. Lloyd George is a very gifted man, who had the 
supreme privilege of serving his country, and serving it on 
the whole well during the most critical years of our history. 
We all want to be grateful to him for what he did. But we 
are not prepared to join with him in the universal condemna- 
tion of other great public men who also performed services 
of the highest value to their country. 


*War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, vol. V. Ivor Nicholson & Wat- 
son, 21s. 
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WE call attention to a letter on recruiting for Territorial 
! Defence. It will be remembered that in August the War 

Office announced that a veteran Territorial 
for Defence Corps was being raised to replace 
Defence the Royal Defence Corps. This was to be for 

Home Defence only, and was to be recruited 
from elderly men. The minimum age was 45, but those of a 
| lower age would be accepted. Men up to 60 were eligible. 
Those willing to serve to receive a bounty of £5 on being 
called up, and after that to have the current rate of pay of 
the Army. After this announcement had been made there 
was a pause, and then we were told that the response had 
been very poor. Our correspondent’s letter shows what 
can be done in one village by one capable and active 
man. He met with no opposition, no hostility and 
no refusal. We draw the attention of Members of Parliament 
to this matter, believing that the incompetence, which Lord 
Hugh Cecil once said “ clung like leprosy to the walls” of 
the War Office, is still there. 


Lorp NvuFFIELD has done a great service to his country. 
We are not referring to his munificent gift to Oxford for 
medical research, or to his other splendid 

-, donations, but to his exposure on October 23 
marrtaeee of the appalling delays and waste of money 
in the Ministry of Air. He has refused to be silent, and he 
) has made a full exposure of the muddle and waste which is 
going on. The story is a long one. He has for seven years 
been trying to help this country in air matters, for in 1929 
he built at his private expense an aero-engine factory, “‘ wish- 
ing to play his part in any national emergency.” But he 
committed an error. He discovered that the Air Ministry 
was paying too much for aero-engines and he said so in private 
conversation. From that moment he evidently became 
suspect. Five years passed ; successive Ministries continued 
indifferent to the danger which Lord Nuffield foresaw. Then 
the public woke up. The Ministry became more alive to the 
dangers of war. Lord Nuffield in the meantime had spent 
half a million out of his own pocket, “‘ keeping the accounts 
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of the aero-engine factory absclutely distinct”? from the 
Morris Company. In July, 1935, he wrote asking to see 
the Minister. The Minister was too busy. This year he 
submitted specific proposals for the manufacture of 2,000 
Bristol aero-engines, ‘‘ at a price equal to that being paid 
to the Bristol company.” This proposal was refused, possibly 
because the factory to make them was already there and would 
not have to be built at the public expense. Then, in August, 
he was asked to build 300 of these same engines—without 
any stipulation as to their price—after he had notified the 
Ministry of the closing of the factory. Lord Nuffield has no 
quarrel with Ministers. He has remained on good terms 
with them, but at his last interview with Lord Swinton, the 
Air Minister, he said to him, “‘ God help you in case of war.” 
We can only echo this cry. 


NoveMBER brings us the anniversary of the greatest and 
most poignant day this century has seen. On November 11, 

a 1918, an Armistice was signed in a railway 
Anniston Tag coach in the Forest of Fontainebleau, which 
gave the countries attacked by Germany four years earlier 
all they had been fighting for, and power which should have 
prevented any further onslaught on civilisation for a 100 years. 


The same men who sent the youth of this country unprepared 


into the holocaust have, during 18 years of false policy 
and delusion, enabled the military strength of Germany to 
be re-established, while our own was greatly reduced. Our 
heroic soldiers died to save their country. We have lived 
once more to jeopardise the safety they gave us. No one has 
better described the spirit in which they went than A. E. 
Housman, who felt their heroism and sacrifice to the very 
centre of his soul. He wrote an “ Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries ” which will surely be immortal. 
“‘ Here dead lie we because we did not choose 

To live and shame the land from which we sprung. 

Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose; 

But young men think it is, and we were young.” 
They went, we sent them, what have we done in return for 
the gift of their lives ? 
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A MODERN MARTYRDOM 


A CoNSERVATIVE VIEW oF MERTHYR TyDVIL. 


FirtEEN hundred years ago Tydvil, daughter of Brychan, 
and one of the first of the Cymry to become Christian, was 
slain by the Picts ; and on the site of her murder it is believed 
the town of Merthyr Tydvil first arose. To-day, with some 
12,000 people out of work in an insured population of 19,000, 
and with over 13,000 of their dependants to maintain, the 
town is undergoing a martyrdom more tragic and prolonged 
than that suffered by the Cymry Princess from whom its 
name was derived. 

I have just returned from a visit to Merthyr Tydvil and I 
saw enough in a few days to shake me out of the complacency 
into which many who live in prosperous areas are inclined 
to drift. I knew that 75 per cent. of the unemployed workers 
in the country had been out of work for less than 12 months, 
and I was ready to accept the comfortable assurance that 
unemployment was a period of idleness between two spells 
of employment. 

In Merthyr, when Lord Portal made his report in July, 
1934—and the situation has grown progressively worse 
since then—82.9 per cent. of the population has been out of 
work for over one year ; 68.9 per cent. over 2 years ; 53.0 per 
cent. over 3 years ; 32.9 per cent. over 4 years, and no less than 
23 per cent. over five years. 

Yet Merthyr itself still seemed to have all the qualities 
that had first brought it fame. It still enjoyed a geographical 
position which made it the starting place of the Welsh Coal 
Export Trade ; it was still rich in coal ; had large deposits of 
limestone, silica, clay ; unrivalled water facilities and good 
rail and road communications. It was not surprising that 
the first iron rail had been made here, the first steel rail, and 
the first railway locomotive ; or that it first saw the use of 
Bessemer steel for making rails. 

Above all it was still rich in the human material which 
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had made its iron and steel works famous all over the world 
and which in August, 1914, when our civilisation was chal- 
lenged, sent more men in proportion to its population to 
volunteer from within its boundaries than from any other 
town in the United Kingdom. 

We hear much to-day of the poor response to recruiting 
appeals and I personally favour universal national service of 
some kind, but there would I feel be less difficulty in getting 
recruits from districts such as Merthyr if we could make the 
young men there feel that their heritage was worth defending. 
This is a task that is not as easy or as congenial as some 
people imagine, who have seen nothing of Distressed Areas 
at first hand. 

I saw arrangements being made for free meals for fathers 
every Thursday, because on the eve of the dole payment 
there is often only enough money left to buy some food for 
the children. A good many of the four and a half million 
people in England whose diet is deficient live in districts like 
this. 

I saw something, too, of the effects of Transference which, 
though vitally necessary, as one of many remedies, has caused 
a decline of population of 10,000 in the last 15 years and if 
pursued exclusively would make Merthyr and other districts 
centres of old people and young children alone, and drain the 
Principality of Wales of much of its strength. 

I found everywhere amazing courage and signs of fortitude, 
especially among the older people, who have a heritage of 
philosophy from more prosperous days on which—with their 
music—they can draw to strengthen themselves in these 
hard times. 

In the Dowlais district, where John Guest went as manager 
in 1759 and which employed between three and four thousand 
men a few years ago, many of them had bought their cottages 
from the company only a short while before the works left 
the district. Eighty men in every hundred are out of work 
here, and have been so for years ; the purchase of their cottages 
had exhausted their savings. Here rows of empty shops line 
the streets, yet the Dowlais Choir found spirit enough to 
win the National Eisteddfod in Fishguard early in this year. 
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The Choir is coming to London on October 31 to sing in the 
Queen’s Hall, and it deserves a friendly welcome not only 
for the quality of the singing but for the courage which has 
kept it together. 

My friends and I found a welcome lack of political bitter- 
ness, the result no doubt of gradual disillusion with all political 
parties, and those who might most reasonably have been 
expected to be fierce political partisans seemed as willing as 
any others to listen to those who held by another political 
creed. 

What of the future? An increase in the trade revival, 
though naturally valuable, will not be enough, for when the 
Dowlais works were closed the company transferred operations 
to Cardiff, and it is unlikely that the 3,000 steel-workers 
displaced in Dowlais will be employed in steel-making again. 

Something can be done through emigration. Prior to the 
War 300,000 people every year left Great Britain and migrated 
to other parts of the Empire. The Government should take 
up the welcome assurances of Canadian and Australian 
statesmen and give such a lead to the Empire as would have 
been given in the great days of our Imperial past. The 
question of bigger pensions to men of 60 who voluntarily 
retire from industry is worth considering, for with 700,000 
men over 65 at work in the county and many of their grand- 
children continuously unemployed, no considerations of past 
political commitments should be allowed to stand in the way. 
The Cabinet should count itself responsible for the work of 
restoration of these districts but if the Commissioner for the 
Distressed Areas is retained, his powers should be drastically 
enlarged. He is powerless to help in the foundation of new 
industries if they are to be run for private profit. He 
cannot do much to get over the difficulty which recent legis- 
lation has not removed of obtaining credit for small industries. 
He cannot supplement a grant made or offered by a Govern- 


/ ment Department, as the Ministry of Transport, and thereby 


enable work to be undertaken. 

Private enterprise in the Distressed Areas will I am 
convinced do much to bring back prosperity, but the lead 
must be given by the Government, which must show by 


| 
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active encouragement and in the case of the manufacturer of 
munitions by practical example that it has faith in the future 
of these districts. ‘‘ Manufacturers,” as the Commissioner 
said in his first report, “‘ are not prepared to take the risk of 
the disadvantages they rightly or wrongly associate with the 
areas whose very distress reacts unfavourably on their 
prospects. The barrier has to be broken down before a start 
can be made. 

Is the Government, which alone can do it, doing all that 
is possible to break it down? Is there enough experience 
gleaned from the I.C.I. Hydrogenation plant at Billingham 
to justify an extension in South Wales? Has anything been 
done about the three specific recommendations of Lord Portal 
in his report on South Wales over two years ago ? 

These were :— 

(1) That H.M. Government place one of their factories under Govern- 
ment control in this area, which would probably be the means of other 
industries setting up in this locality. 

(2) That they might suggest to any large producers who contract 
for the Government that they would place a 10 years’ firm contract 
with them provided they produce in this distressed area. 

(3) That in a district where more than 50 per cent. of men are out of 
work, the Government might offer to subsidise the wages of the unem- 
ployed men taken on by any firm prepared to set up a factory in the 
district up to X per cent. for the first two years. 

As regards the first recommendation the rearmament 
programme provides a great opportunity for the Government 
to give a lead. We were assured, when in the Merthyr last 
month, by civic, religious and labour leaders that loyal co- 
operation would be given by all in the borough. A possible 
opening of great defensive importance would be a calcium 
carbide factory, and it would appear in the national interest 
to place one here where limestone, anthracite coke, and 
electric power abound. 

Are we just drifting ? Any traveller through the kingdom 
can see trading estates springing up at Slough and elsewhere, 
and splendid new roads being driven through agricultural 
districts attracting industry to centres which should be grow- 
ing the nation’s food. A huge wastage of public capital now 
follows on the building of new towns with all the services they 
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require while other existing towns are allowed to become 
derelict. We saw an instance which struck us forcibly. The 
Taf Fechan water scheme supplying Merthyr, among other 
places, was completed after the War when building costs were 
very high. By express direction of Parliament the reservoir 
was made larger than originally intended in order fully to 
utilise the water resources of the district so as to meet the 
needs of the then rapidly developing area. The total debt 
incurred by the Board was £2 millions—and it will run until 
the end of the century. The lower reservoir of the Board 
and eight miles of mains were used exclusively to supply the 
Guest Keen works at Dowlais, which formerly took one 
million gallons a day, and which now take nothing, since the 
works have been moved to Cardiff. The burden on Merthyr 
was thereby increased and Cardiff is now spending a large 
sum in order to provide a supply of water for the new works. 
Owing to this and Transference and trade slackness the 
Taf Fechan reservoir has some 7-9 million gallons a day 
surplus to requirement, and Merthyr Corporation has to levy 
a water rate of 5s. in the £! 

On the general question of rates there will be universal 
agreement that something drastic ought to be done. Merthyr 
has a rate of 28s. 5d. in the £ of which 14s. 7d. is for Public 
Assistance. There should be a greater equalisation of the 
burden of local rates in respect of semi-national services such 
as Public Assistance. At the present moment industrialists 
are discouraged from inspecting sites, and an intolerable 
burden is thrown on those least able to bear it in the distressed 
areas. It is difficult to see why the income-taxpayers’ liability 
in respect of his proportion of the cost of national services is 
uniform throughout the county while the ratepayers’ liability 
depends entirely upon his place of residence. 

It was said by one competent authority who spoke to 
us that if the rates in the £ levied in Merthyr for semi-national 
services were reduced to the average for the whole county 
(due financial control being of course assured) the remaining 
burden even having regard to Merthyr’s special water problem 
would not be unsupportable. “It is essential,” said the 
Commissioner for Distressed Areas, “ that all excess burdens 
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of the special areas should be placed on the broad shoulders 
of the nation.” It need not be left to the Socialist Party 
alone to advocate this measure of ordinary justice to our 
fellow citizens. 

Most people sympathise, even presumably many of the 
4,066 manufacturers out of the 5,829 circularised, who did 
not reply to the Commissioner’s letter on factory sites in these 
areas. Sympathy alone is not enough, and what is needed 
now is a nation-wide recognition that something is radically 
wrong with a Society which accepts as inevitable the per- 
manent idleness in a town like Merthyr Tydvil of nearly 
70 per cent. of its entire working population. If only a little 


of the enthusiasm and labour lavished on such crusades as | 


the League of Nations Union “‘ Peace Ballot ’’ were devoted to 
problems like Merthyr Tydvil, sympathy would be speedily 
transformed into practical help. 

What is needed is the “ continuous executive action,” 
which these areas were promised two years ago. ‘‘ What we 
want here,” said Mr. Neville Chamberlain, speaking in 
November, 1934, ‘‘ is something more rapid, more direct, less 
orthodox if you like, than the ordinary plan and if we are to 
do what seems to me even more important than the improve- 
ment of the physical condition ; if we are to effect the spiritual 
regeneration of these areas, and if we are to inspire the people 


with a new interest in life, and a new hope for the future, we | 


have to convince them that these reports (i.e., the Investi- 
gator’s reports), are not going to gather dust in some remote 
pigeon-hole, but that they will be the subject of continuous 
executive action.” 

Two years have gone by. Largely through his efforts 
there has been continuous improvement in the condition 
of our people, but Merthyr remains as depressed as ever 
and much of the crusading zeal which was temporarily aroused 
when the reports were published has now faded away. It 
can be revived if people in other districts become conscious of 
their responsibilities and if the Government gives the lead. 
‘““In twelve months’ time,” said Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
when he became Mayor of Birmingham, “ by God’s grace, 
this city shall not know itself.” 

There are many who are looking to his son to make and 
keep a promise just as bold to the Depressed Areas of Great 
Britain. 

Auan LxEnnox-Boyp. 
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THE AUSTRIAN TRAGI-COMEDY 


From July 11, when the surprising Austro-German agreement 
was signed, till October 9, when a cowp détat in a teacup 
took place in Austria and the Heimwehr was dissolved, little 
news came out of Vienna into the world press, and that little 
was confused and confusing. In reality these two events 
and the whole chain of minor incidents that lie between 
them are part of a steady and well-ordered development, the 
sole gainer by which has been German diplomacy. 

It will be recalled that the signature of the Austro- 
German agreement followed closely upon conversations 
between Mussolini and Schuschnigg, and that such reactions 
as were permitted to become visible in the Italian press were, 
if not by any means enthusiastic, at least not hostile. When 
the new Austrian Minister to Rome presented his credentials, 
these were for the first time addressed to “the King of 
Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia”; a piece of flattery 
which even such States as Haiti and Iran had declined 
to commit. Also at the very moment when the Heimwehr 
was being dissolved, when some of its officials and officers 
were being arrested, and its leader driven into flight abroad, 
a distinguished deputation of Herr Schuschnigg’s Patriot 
Front was on an official visit to Rome exchanging the most 
cordial salutations with Italian Fascism. 

Italy then must have been a consenting party to the 
Austro-German pact. She was, for a consideration. It wasa 
financial consideration the precise terms of which have not 
transpired, though it is being freely rumoured in Vienna 
that it resulted, on the one hand, in Italy securing a big 
holding in Austrian Federal Railways stock, and, on the 
other, in the Italian debts to Austria for Abyssinian war 
purchases having been taken over by the Reich. 

Whatever the exact terms, Italy’s opposition was bought 
off, but the silent struggle went on, and is still going on, for 
the control of Austria. So long as the present regime lasts 
in Vienna, Austria will be a vassal State; the only question 
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is, whose vassal? The original architect of the Austro- 
German pact was the late General Gomboes, who dreamed of 
Austria acting as a bridge between Berlin and Rome, a 
bridge that would find its natural continuation in Budapest. 
But instead of acting as a bridge, the agreement has actually 
accentuated the Italo-German conflict on the Danube. 

On July 11 there were four powerful currents in Austrian 
political waters: the pro-Italian Fascists, the pro-German 
Nazis, the pro-Western Democrats-cum-Socialists, and the 
Legitimists. The conclusion of the agreement pushed two 
of these possible solutions into the background. A Schusch- 
nigg who had just appended his signature to a pact with 
Berlin could not persevere in either of the two tentative 
courses that he, or at least some of his friends, had sketched 
out: a gradual return to Democracy or the restoration of the 
Habsburgs. You cannot mix vinegar and milk. The field 
was thus cleared for rivalry in Austrian internal affairs between 
the Italian and the German influences. At first it seemed 
as if Hitler had made a bad bargain. He had promised much, 
including the giving up of his fond dream of the Anschluss, 
and he had secured very little in the way of tangible con- 
cessions in return. 

But it sometimes happens in politics that intangible 
concessions are the best. Within little more than two 
months the advantages derived by Germany from the pact 
were apparent. The men who had backed Italian Fascist 
‘ideals or been closely associated with Italian circles were 
unobtrusively relegated to places of smaller responsibility or 
of none at all. Prince Starhemberg, who was looked upon 
as Mussolini’s standard bearer, was reduced to the state of a 
latent political corpse; so much so that Mussolini was 
compelled to withdraw his official protecting hand from him. 
Many signs of the growing German influence began to be 
evident. German Nazi newspapers were sold and read. 
Nazi flags were flown from hotel windows and Nazi badges 
began to be worn openly. Bookshops were flooded with 
Nazi literature. The tide of anti-semitism began to rise 
rapidly and to invade official quarters. Terrorist repressive 
methods against the adherents of the parties of the Left were 
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reinforced. Foreign journalists, hitherto sacrosanct, began 
to be importuned ; a British publicist who was particularly 
inconvenient to Berlin was actually arrested and only saved 
from prolonged imprisonment by the energetic intervention 
of the British Legation. Men in office or on the threshold 
of it, such as Glaise-Hortenau and Schuerf, journeyed to 
Geneva, held long conferences with Herr Leopold, the present 
leader of the “illegal”? Austro-Nazi Party, and journeyed 
back to Vienna to report confidentially to Herr Schuschnigg. 
Italian tanks, airplanes and other military equipment were 
condemned as inefficient by the Austrian generals, who, on a 
wink from Berlin, insisted on the Austrian Army being 
aligned ” as far as organization, armament and equipment 
goes, with the German Reichswehr. Military conversations 
took place in Vienna between German and Austrian General 
Staff officers in the course of which the former dictated to the 
latter the exact numbers and types of weapons to be acquired 
by the Austrian forces. And, likewise on a wink, or perhaps 
one should say an order, from Berlin, the Austrian generals, 
who had never hitherto interfered in politics, demanded 
practically in ultimative form that the Heimwehr be dissolved 
and the Front Militia placed under the direct control of the 
Ministry for Federal Defence. 

This was the crucial point; partly for the financial 
reasons mentioned, partly because the general European 
situation rendered an open Italo-German quarrel undesir- 
able at the moment, Mussolini had consented to 
the Austro-German pact. He probably believed that 
there were in Austria sufficient anti-Nazi forces to render 
the experiment innocuous. Perhaps he overestimated 
Schuschnigg’s authority or rather underestimated his weak- 
ness. Probably he counted, and still does count, on the 
moral support of the Catholic Church. Certainly he believed 
that so long as the Heimwehr remained in being, and under 
Starhemberg’s command, the concessions to Berlin would not 
be allowed to go beyond certain, reasonable limits. 

For precisely these same reasons, it became of supreme 
importance for Hitler to get rid of Starhemberg and of the 
Heimwehr. Herr von Papen was called to Berchtesgaden and 
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received his instructions. The German generals were sent to 
Vienna with their parallel instructions. Starhemberg might, 
Herr Goebbels thought, be bought off : Herr Goebbels thinks 
every man has his price. But Starhemberg was not to be 
bought. He refused to allow his Heimwehr, which stood in 
his mind for a definite political ideal, to be absorbed into a 
Front Militia that would be under the control of the army 
and therefore indirectly under that of Berlin. Since 
Starhemberg refused to yield, Starhemberg must go. 

To this end a curious comedy was staged. Major Fey, 
the condottiere of Austrian politics, had retained a great hold 
on the affections of the Viennese Heimwehr whom he formerly 
commanded. Vice-Mayor of Vienna Dr. Lahr, a close associate 
of the Chancellor’s, invited the officers of the Viennese Heimwehr 
to a beer evening in a popular Viennese tavern. After the 
mingled fumes of patriotic speeches and foaming beer had 
done their work, Lahr remarked what an excellent fellow Major 
Fey was, and what a pity it was that he was no longer in 
command of the Viennese Heimwehr. Another actor in the 
beerhouse plot suggested that Major Fey, as an old comrade, 
should be sent for. The suggestion was received with 
rapturous approval. And lo, Major Fey had been waiting in a 
café round the corner ; scarce had the cheers died down than 
he was among them, shaking hands and smiling all over. A 
resolution was passed asking Schuschnigg to put back in 
command of the Viennese Heimwehr the very man whom 
Starhemberg, its supreme commander, had deprived of his 
command. 

For a few days there were in Vienna two rival Heimwehr 
commands. Both flooded the newspaper offices with com- 
muniqués affirming they were the one and only real article. 
Schuschnigg was appealed to, and evasively stated he felt 
sure that both would be loyal to the Patriotic Front. 
Starhemberg flew down to Wiener Neustadt, in the midst of 
his loyal Styrian and Lower-Austrian contingents, and bluntly 
stated he would be loyal to the Patriotic Front only if the 
Patriotic Front (that is to say, Schuschnigg) remained loyal 
to the Heimwehr. This body in all the provinces rallied to its 
chief. A congress of the Heimwehr leaders from all Austria 
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was convened by Starhemberg in Vienna. It fully reviewed 
the ‘‘ Fey case.” This might have becomeawkward. Against 
Major Fey had been made in public print the sweeping and 
unproven allegation of having, on July 25, 1934, fired that 
second and fatal shot that put an end to Dollfuss’ life. (The 
Nazi who was found guilty of the Chancellor’s murder frankly 
confessed to having fired one shot, but even on the scaffold 
denied having fired a second; a contention borne out by 
examination of his revolver.) But exactly a year ago, when 
Major Fey was showing signs of becoming a thorn in the side 
of the Cabinet of which he was then a member, he was made 
the object of an official enquiry by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions regarding his alleged share in Dollfuss’ death, 
an enquiry that was pigeonholed when Fey resigned Cabinet 
office and withdrew into apparent private life. The revival 
of these allegations by the Heimwehr leaders introduced a 
very dangerous element into the controversy. 

For a day or two it seemed as if a violent scandal, an 
open conflict, was inevitable. Foreign observers not 
acquainted with Austrian mentality seriously feared an armed 
clash. Perhaps one should say ‘“‘ mentality of the Viennese 
official circles ” ; from the days of Metternich and even before, 
it has been a curious compendium of tortuous ways and 
honeyed phrases, a quintessence of duplicity combined with a 
distinct aversion to decisive action. The mentality of the 
Austrian people as a whole is vastly different ; their sterling 
honesty of purpose and resoluteness of action were clearly 
shown in such events as the Tyrolese rising against Napoleon, 
the stand of the Carinthian peasants in 1919, the attempt to 
defend republican institutions against overwhelming odds by 
the Viennese workmen in 1934. 

Herr Schuschnigg is an outstanding instance of the 
mentality of this Austrian official class. He held out his right 
hand to Starhemberg, while behind his back he was handing 
his left to Fey. Probably he might have succeeded in patch- 
ing up some sort of a lame peace. But he was not alone; 
behind him, egging him on, dictating action through the 
mouth of the army chiefs, stood Herr von Papen in the 
shining armour of the Reich. Overnight the Heimwehr was 
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dissolved. Starhemberg, unable to take up the fight against 
the army, had to fly the country. The instructions Hitler 
had issued in Berchtesgaden had been executed. At least in 
theory, for with Austrians one never knows. Already once, 
some months ago, the Front Militia was supposed to have been 
*‘ unified,” a fusion of the Heimwehr, the Ostmaerkische 
Sturmscharen, the Fretheits Bund, etc. But this remained a 
dead letter. On October 11, manceuvres were to take place 
near Vienna in which Federal troops plus Heimwehr were to 
operate against Sturmscharen plus Fretheits Bund. All three 
formations were supposed to have been long ago absorbed in 
the Front Militia, but they existed within it, each leading its 
own life. Something of the sort may happen again, but, with 
a German will driving the Austrian chiefs, it is probable that 
the fusion scheme will be really and truly carried out. If so, 
Hitler will have attained, or at least be on the high road to 
attaining, everything he set out to gain, save the formal 
Anschluss. Peaceful penetration will have been achieved. 

It is impossible that, at the Palazzo Chigi, these facts are 
not fully realized. What will Mussolini do to retrieve a more 
than half-lost match ? He is staging a tripartite conference 
of the Rome Accord Powers in Vienna. But, while Italian, 
Austrian and Hungarian statesmen will be conferring in the 
salons of the Ballhausplatz, a German “ observer” will be 
sitting in the antechamber, probably with a moral microphone 
in the conference room. The Austrian tragi-comedy is not 
yet played out. 


W. CrorcH. 


There is no better Christmas present to give friends overseas than 
a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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SHALL WE BETRAY OUR TRUST? 


Tue NATIVE AND THE MANDATE IN TANGANYIKA 


In the clamour of white men’s arguments over the former 
German colonies, the hopes and fears of the millions of 
inarticulate people most intimately concerned pass to a large 
extent unnoticed. Our obligations to the indigenous peoples 
of our mandated territories receive, it is true, brief and formal 
mention, but otherwise comparatively scant attention. They 
seem remote and unreal as compared with the economic, 
political, strategic and other arguments which come home 
so much more easily to the white man at home in Europe. 
Political personages may voice the principle of trusteeship 
and reiterate that the backward peoples must not be made 
pawns in the political game of Europe, yet behind their brave 
words many of us in Africa feel that all is not well yet with 
Britain’s conscience on this point, for while the European 
menace is immediate and near, the indigenous peoples of, for 
instance, Tanganyika are far away, mere names towards whom 
obligations seem somehow theoretical and remote from prac- 
tical affairs rather than vital and compelling. 

We who live close to native thought and feeling are 
therefore troubled, as those natives who see the peril are 
troubled ; and the number of those who are thus uneasy 
is not small. But we who belong in a way both to their 
world and our own are able to realize far more vividly than 
they the obstacles set by distance and ignorance of colonial 
conditions, in the path of any who would touch the imagina- 
tion of people at home, and make the matter a living, urgent 
reality to them, as it is to their primitive fellow-subjects of 
the King here in a mandated territory. 

Britain has explicitly accepted responsibility for the welfare 
and advancement of the five million native inhabitants of 
Tanganyika. It can hardly be construed as the part of a 
conscientious trustee to hand over, or even discuss handing 
over, those wards to people who denounce the principle of 
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trusteeship altogether, and base their lives and policy on an 
arrogant philosophy of race. 

German racial doctrines lead to a very different conception 
from our own of the relationship between a colonial Power 
and the native peoples living under its rule. Read pre-War 
writers such as v. Gétzen (Governor, German East Africa, 
1901-06) on Tanganyika or Hans Meyer (published 1909-10) 
on the German colonies generally, or others on individual 
tribes and areas; read modern German colonial theory and 
propaganda ; or discuss with Germans, as I have discussed, 
the development of tropical colonies. Right through you 
will find that feeling of intrinsic, pre-ordained and perma- 
nently-to-be-cherished superiority, and the native regarded as 
a useful economic animal, not a human being with a life and 
above all a personality of his own. He is a potential source 
of wealth and power for his white masters—no co-operation 
of white and black, as we understand it, no trusteeship here— 
and as such, of course, he must be studied and suitably 
improved and developed. His physical well-being, affecting 
his capacity for labour, must be cared for. He must be given 
technical education to make him a better producer, but not, 
if possible, education which makes him self-conscious or 
implants unsuitable aspirations in his mind. He is to be 
drilled and regimented to do this and do that because he is 
told to, like any other well-trained domestic animal. Should 
he prove intractable and take unkindly to the destiny of his 
inferior race, namely, to serve the white man (vide Meyer, 
Das Deutsche Kolonialreich, Vol. I, p. 399), he should be 
severely disciplined, and the Bushmen of German South-West 
Africa afford an example of what happened in the past in the 
last resort to the obdurate. Meyer records that they were 
allowed to live so long as they did no damage, but if they 
failed to fulfil this condition they were shot down like wild 
beasts. 

Now the generation which saw German rule in Tanganyika 
is still with us, and time has only partially blurred the out- 
lines. I do not propose to deal in detail with stories of harsh 
or cruel treatment of individuals by individuals, though my 
years of studying the people in different parts of the country 
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have left me with no reasonable grounds for doubting that 
such cases were all too frequent. The only remarks I intend 
to make on the subject are of a more general nature. But 
it seems necessary, nevertheless, first to record that these 
things did happen, and in the second place to point out that 
had the German philosophy of race in the intervening years 
changed and developed along lines more nearly approaching 
the principles of the Mandate, there would be some grounds 
for our forgetting the past—though even then, what would 
the native feel about it ?—but as things are, the past history 
of German rule would appear to have very direct bearing on 
the question of how the native would find himself placed and 
treated in the present. And as though to point the moral, 
two deplorable and notorious cases of the last year or so are 
still fresh in our minds. 

Looking over the history of German rule, it appears that 
while an immense amount of work, both research and adminis- 
tration, was done by the Germans for the improvement of the 
country from the material point of view, they had a most 
unhappy flair for the wrong thing in the more intangible 
things of life. They excelled at material culture, but were 
exceptionally bad at human relationships. And they suffered 
for it in a long series of disturbances which extended far 
beyond the initial years of struggle when they were suppressing 
the Arab Revolt of 1888 and effectively taking possession of 
the interior. 

The great majority of the five million natives in Tanganyika 
to-day are peasant farmers, under 14 per cent. living in towns 
of over 2,000 native inhabitants, and the tribes, in varying 
degrees according to their varying characters, capabilities and 
circumstances, are building up a modernized society on 
indigenous foundations. It is my experience, as a resident 
in the country, that contrary to the impressions of some of 
our visitors,* there exists among the more intelligent mem- 
bers of many tribal communities a very real appreciation of 
the opportunities for self-expression and self-development 
under the present régime of Indirect Rule. It is a sound 


*Miss Perham, vide Some Problems of Indirect Rule in Africa, Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, 18th May, 1934. 
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evolutionary process which goes a great deal further and 
deeper than the form of political organization to which the 
actual name strictly belongs, and natives still in the prime of 
life are old enough to remember and compare. And they 
do not want the old system back. That is not an expression 
of one native’s opinion, nor is it a summary of answers to 
direct questioning on my part. But it is the only conclusion 
to be drawn from unnumbered discussions with natives on 
different aspects of native life and development, from chance- 
heard arguments between natives themselves round camp- 
fires or in the shade of mango-trees at times when men gather 
for gossip and discussion, and from constant questioning not 
of natives by me, but of me by natives. 

Yet a return of the old system, or something akin to it, 
appears to be what they would have to face. I read the report 
of a speech by Herr Hitler not so long ago (here in the bush 
I cannot give chapter and verse), in which it was emphatically 
declared that when Germany got her colonies back she would 
tule them directly and vigorously as she had done in the 
past. 
That direct and vigorous rule is not recalled by the tribes 
of Tanganyika with anything resembling affection. It was 
a system of Direct Rule carried out through subordinate 
African or Arab officials. We must remember that even 
v. Gétzen, too, branded this system as, at least, a grave 
political blunder, and himself adopted a different attitude 
towards the hereditary authorities of those north-western 
tribes (now under Belgian Mandate) which came under 
German influence during his term of office. Whatever may 
have been the political chaos already existing in much of the 
coastal belt as the result of Arab activities, further inland 
there were countless well-defined tribes who saw their tradi- 
tional authorities flouted and set at nought in favour of the 
white man’s hired creatures—often complete strangers to 
them, and more than often corrupt and unjust taskmasters. 
v. Gétzen himself alludes (Deutsch-Ostafrika im Aufstand) to 
the “‘ harsh, self-seeking conduct ”’ of “‘ coloured, alien subor- 
dinate agents of the Government.” 

In the Bantu tribe the ruler is a great deal more than 
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administrator and judge and, in the old days, commander-in- 
chief. He is the central figure in the tribal religion, and in 
many cases the keystone of the tribal economic system of 
mutual help. The whole social structure was thus involved, 
thrown out of gear by the German system, and it is small 
wonder that not only the dispossessed rulers and their 
medicine-men felt aggrieved, but the feelings of tribal society 
as @ whole were outraged. The resistance of individual 
tribes, however, was of small avail, although the Wahehe 
actually achieved an initial victory when they ambushed and 
nearly wiped out a German column in 1891, killing the Com- 
manding Officer of the Imperial Defence Force, and the 
Wachagga carried the day in June of the following year. 
These proved to be only fleeting triumphs, and no more than 
temporary checks to the process of occupation. What may 
really be regarded as the unmistakable verdict of the tribes 
on German native administration was given fourteen years 
later. 

This was the great Maji-Maji Rebellion of 1905-06. The 
area involved was roughly the south-eastern quarter of the 
country, over 80,000 square miles, containing something like 
thirty tribes and all of them traditional enemies. It might 
well have been thought that no power on earth could have 
induced them to take concerted action, but hatred of the 
German régime supplied a stimulus of sufficient potency to 
weld hereditary enemies into a mutual loyalty so strong that, 
during a whole year of preparation (as subsequent enquiry 
revealed), no whisper reached official ears that anything 
untoward was afoot. And this despite the fact that brothers 
of some of the conspirators were in the ranks of the police 
and the Defence Force end, apparently, remained loyal to 
their employers throughout. The mine was touched off about 
two months earlier than the rebel leaders intended, by a small 
dispute in the Kilwa area. It took the Government com- 
pletely by surprise and an extremely serious situation existed 
for several months, the fire not being wholly extinguished till 
nearly a year later. 

Afterwards v. Gétzen appointed two independent com- 
missions to enquire into the causes of the revolt, and both 
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reached the same conclusion as he himself—that, first and 
foremost, it was due to the will to rebel created by the dis- 
possession of the traditional tribal authorities. This was 
the common cause which bound the warring, quarrelsome 
tribes and temporarily obliterated their age-long and bitter 
enmities. They could hardly have given more striking proof 
of the feelings they entertained towards the German adminis- 
tration, and of the passionate intensity of those feelings. 
For peoples, for instance, of the hated raiding Zulu stock 
to be at one with their former victims, for Wangoni and 
Wayao and Wangindo and Wapogoro and well over a score 
of others to band themselves together in mutual loyalty in 
a hazardous and secret enterprise, is as though the loyal 
Orangemen of Ulster were to make common cause with the 
Republicans of Southern Ireland. 

The full story of the Maji-Maji not only reveals the depth 
of hostile feeling created by German methods of native 
administration, but in its sequel shows us German disciplinary 
methods at their most ruthless. It was natural enough that 
the breaking of the rebels, tribe by tribe, should have been 
accompanied by punitive measures and numerous hangings, 
for order had to be restored and a lesson taught. But that 
over large portions of the colossal area involved, with its 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants, all the crops in the 
fields and grain-stores and nearly every handful of seed 
(over and above the foodstuffs confiscated for feeding Govern- 
ment troops, etc.) should have been systematically destroyed 
is retribution on a scale that the mind shrinks from 
contemplating :— 

“ Their hidden supplies were discovered and ordered to be destroyed, 
and all cultivation was rendered impossible for the conquered, so that 
fear for the future drove the majority to submission. Thus there were 
zones where the harvest was very meagre and famine ensued. Of 
those whom war and hunger had spared, a large number fell a prey to 
disease. An epidemic of helminthic diseases broke out and spread 
abroad, carried by labourers, even into formerly healthy localities. 
Milk failed in the under-nourished mothers, so that in many areas the 
infant death-rate reached an enormously high figure—in short, the 
first months of this year in the rebel districts showed a picture mournful 
beyond words.” (Annual Report published in 1907 and quoted by 
v. Gdtzen, loc. cit.) 
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I have passed some of my time in Tanganyika among tribes 
who took part in the Rebellion, and it seems to me that it 
will be very long before the memory of that terrible revenge 
is erased. It is estimated that 200,000 died in the Rebellion, 
but the tally of those who died afterwards directly or 
indirectly through the famine will never be known. 

The native feeling thus expressed on the grand scale in 
the Maji-Maji was not confined to the tribes which participated 
in that rebellion. Apart from the fact that only prompt 


measures by the authorities prevented the westward and 
northward spread of the conflagration, Nigmann’s history of 
the Imperial Defence Force shows a long series of localized 
disturbances in all parts of the country throughout the years 
of the German occupation, and at the present time I have 
found anxiety about the Mandate among natives of widely 
differing tribes. While individual Germans are still remem- 
bered with admiration, their administration as a whole was 
deeply disliked, and its return is correspondingly feared. 
All that one can learn of it, whether from European or native 
sources, goes to strengthen the impression of sharp discipline 
and a considerable efficiency in material things (neither, after 
all, in themselves bad), a ceremonious bureaucracy and a 
fundamental failure on the side of human relations. 

People who make a hobby of running down the British 
Empire have sometimes argued that the bombing, after due 
warning, of the crops of persistently troublesome villages on 
the North-West Frontier of India is on a par with the 
experience of the tribes of South-East Tanganyika after the 
Maji-Maji, but the comparison cannot stand. In the one 
case the crops in the fields of a small locality are destroyed, 
villages with their stores of food and seed are untouched and 
neighbouring communities are still in a position to afford 
assistance. In the other, food and seed and crops were all 
destroyed, over areas so wide that thousands of people could 
find no help save in the roots and leaves and berries of the 
bush, and had small hope of begging a few handfuls of seed 
for the next year’s planting. Coupled with their intense 
dislike of the German system of native administration, this 
terrible experience is for ever associated with the idea of 
German rule for those tribes which underwent it, and goes 
far to explain the present anxiety of their better-informed 
members at the uncertain attitude of the British Government. 

It may be true that as regards native administration the 
present régime has many practical defects. But while, like 
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any human system, it must be imperfect and open to criticism, 
it can claim to have brought a new era of freedom and self- 
development to the indigenous peoples entrusted to it, and 
to have infused a more liberal spirit into the human relation- 
ships involved. In the words of the Appeal which we of all 
races in Tanganyika have made to the people of Great Britain 
and the Empire: ‘‘ The frequent assertion that the discipline 
of the native under the German régime was infinitely superior 
to that now existing under the British Mandate may be 
accepted as true if discipline of a dictatorial and military 
nature enforced by severe penal laws is contrasted with the 
complete equality of justice for all races under the British 
Administration.” 

The peasantry here are irritating at times almost beyond 
measure to our western impatience, in their slowness and 
conservatism. But these traits are characteristic of rural 
communities the world over, and they are, in reality, 
developing more rapidly and on sounder lines than is often 
supposed by those who do not come in close touch with 
tribal thought and feeling. The leaders, at least, of many 
native communities dimly understand some of the forces at 
work and genuinely, if seldom explicitly, value sympathetic 
and well-informed guidance wherever they meet it. Along 
with this, one very frequently finds a certain deep trust in 
the sincerity of British motives, a confidence which goes a 
long way to prevent suspicions and ill-feeling, to calm fears 
and facilitate explanations when a mistake is made or a 
measure taken whose good sense and resulting benefits, until 
experienced in the concrete, the peasant cannot apprehend. 

The native on close acquaintance reveals himself as 
sensitive to differences of spirit such as we have been con- 
sidering here, and, puzzling over the whole question of the 
white man’s Government as it appears to him with his limited 
experience of the world, he faces us with a question not 
infrequently heard in these days: “ Why did you English 
come and give us so much if, in the end, you only mean to 
abandon us?” That the Germans might conceivably return 
by right of conquest he could understand, however much he 
deplored this : but the idea of peaceful cession, disguised in no 
matter what diplomatic wrappings, to his eyes bears one label 
only, and that one of surpassing ugliness—betrayal. Any 
suggestion of uncertainty in this matter shakes his confidence 
in our sincerity and trustworthiness and threatens bitter 
disillusionment. 


AFRICANUS. 
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THE TWICE PROMISED LAND 


OnE of the remarkable features of the Arab revolt in Palestine 
is the skill with which the Arab High Committee propaganda 
has been disseminated. From the Arab graduates of American 
universities on the European delegation to the cheap radio 
sets of the Nablus fellahin, all shows careful planning and 
preparation. 

That the Arabs have grievances is undeniable. The 
Jewish Communists have been very provocative, and the 
large-scale ejections of peasants from their holdings at 
Afuleh and Um Khalid by the new Jewish owners were 
carried out with drastic thoroughness. But I am convinced 
that the grievances are not so much economic as moral 
and spiritual. Religious intolerance and the belief that the 
Shereef of Mecca and King Feisal were tricked during the 
war have been important factors in spreading hatred. Nor 
must the envy of the Arab farmers at the amazing success 
of the immigrants to be left out of account. The light, 
sandy soil of the coastal plain remained a semi-desert until 
fairly recently, as a great deal of money was required to 
produce an economic return. The Jewish settlers have been 
spending about £300 per acre—a sum which no Arab farmer 
could possibly obtain—and naturally they are obtaining 
yields of vegetables and fruit that have startled their 
neighbours who use the old methods. 

I found that the stories of Arabs selling their lands and 
immediately squandering the money have little substance in 
fact. Actually, the Arab farmer who sells a fourth of his 
holding usually puts the money back into the land in the 
form of fertilisers, new machinery, improved buildings, etc. 
It is different with the absentee landlords, most of whom 
live at Nablus or Damascus, and here the Arabs have a 
legitimate grievance. Once these landlords sell to the 
immigrants, the Arab fellahin are forced in various ways to 
vacate their holdings, and when the small amounts paid as 
compensation are spent, they are driven to the towns as 
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landless labourers. Several of them who have been treated 
in this way are now leaders of the strikes and revolts. 

That the Jewish influx has brought economic prosperity 
in its wake is certain, although Emil Ghouri and other leaders 
of the Arab Party have attempted to prove the opposite. 
Ghouri, for example, has complained that the surplus of 
imports over exports has enormously increased since 1920. 
This is true, but a moment’s reflection would convince most 
people that this is a symptom of the new prosperity, for 
each Jewish entrant brings with him at least £1,000, and 
obviously spends a good deal of this on manufactured goods 
in his first year in the country. To give only one example, 
in the last twelve months over 8,000 Jews have arrived from 
Germany, most of whom have agreed to transfer £1,000 of 
their capital in the form of German goods. This is, in fact, 
one of Dr. Schacht’s provisions in the official licence to export 
capital issued by the German Government. 

The Palestine Government has a surplus of roughly 
£6,500,000, although expenditure has increased by nearly 60 
per cent. since 1922. This surplus is made possible by the 
large increase in revenue, an increase which has jumped from 
£2,000,000 in 1922 to £3,500,000 for the last financial year— 
nearly 116 per cent. The output of industry has increased 
by 800 per cent., and of the citrus plantations by 860 per cent., 
since the Jewish immigration began, while the statistics of 
health and education record remarkable advances. 

But the most decisive proof of the non-economic basis of 
the Arab hostility is shown by the large Arab immigration 
that has taken place during recent years. More than 15,000 
Arabs from Syria, Trans-Jordan and Egypt have entered 
Palestine since 1933, attracted by the higher wages (3s. to 
5s. a day for labourers) and better conditions available ! 

I had hoped to discuss these points with the Arab Party 
leaders, but after making an appointment in their hotel, the 
Secretary and President failed to put in an appearance, 
although Ghouri had earlier assured me that all my questions 
would be answered. I did succeed in interviewing various 
district leaders, however, and found them in ignorance of 
the real economic position as a result of the attitude of the 
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Arabic press, which prints only news and articles inimical to 
the Jews. What the Arab leaders are ignoring—in my belief 
wilfully—is the fact that a country’s power of absorption is 
not determined solely by its size. Many countries are more 
thickly populated than Palestine. The intensity of develop- 
ment and the degree of industrialisation are the prime factors, 
and the Government statistics show quite clearly that a 
Jewish family can live on less than five acres of irrigable land. 
The Arab cultivators, with their more primitive methods, 
require more land—anything up to 25 acres—to gain a 
living for themselves and their families. 

One man in Jerusalem could have stopped the disturb- 
ances—Hadj El Husseini, the 42-year-old Grand Mufti and 
world leader of Islam. But the Mufti cannot forget that he 
was imprisoned in 1920. His fanaticism, strengthened by 
the memories of prison and exile, is the chief stumbling 
block in the road of settlement. His fantastic story of a 
Jewish plan to rebuild the Temple on the site of the Dome 
of the Rock has gained widespread credence among the 
Arabs, and official denials, printed in Arabic, and the tem- 
porary banning of the Voice of Islam newspaper have had 
little effect. And the British task is complicated by the 
immense Moslem population of the eastern empire, most of 
whom look to the Mufti as their spiritual leader. 

In Damascus, I found Arab feeling stronger, if anything, 
than in Jerusalem. Noisy tramcars now rattle through the 
older districts, and the famous bazaars have been shorn of 
some of their romance, but the city is still beautiful, and when 
first seen from Mount Hermon looks like a diamond set 
among opals. In the Arab quarter near the city wall— 
twenty feet high and fifteen feet broad—I heard gruesome 
forecasts of what would happen to the Jews of Syria and 
Palestine if a general rising is ordered. One of the sheikhs, 
educated at the American University at Beirut, said that 
when Lord Balfour came to Damascus in 1925 he had watched 
the demonstration organized by the anti-Declarationists. So 
threatening was the crowd on this occasion that Lord Balfour 
allowed himself to be smuggled away from his hotel and out 
of the danger zone. In the Street Called Straight, Arabic 
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newspapers displayed alarmist headlines, and the Jewish 
merchants in the city have received “‘ warnings ”’ from agents 
of the terrorists. The Jewish quarter appears sordid and 
drab, but once inside, the visitor is enraptured by richly 
decorated buildings and some of the finest specimens of 
Oriental art in the Near East. The Jewish traders have 
considerable influence in the municipality, and the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle takes a leading part in educational work 
under the French mandate. 

Some of the merchants appealed to me, as a Gentile, to 
explain why so many foreign journalists seemed sympathetic 
to the Arab Party in Palestine. I pointed out the excellent 
propaganda service maintained by the High Committee, which 
begins its operations on the quaysides at Jaffa and Haifa. 
If the Jews produced a short memorandum giving the real 
facts about the economic position, and did not rely so much 
on voluminous government reports and photographs of their 
reclamation work in the Valley of Jezreel, they would doubt- 
less have had a better press. 

Some of the older Jewish communities have found them- 
selves isolated and in serious danger as a result of the rising, 
and I heard some pitiful tales in the Galilean Hills. Thus 
on the road from Acre to Safed is the village of Bukeia, where 
the land is worked communally by Jews, Christian Arabs 
and Druses. The Jews claim that their families have lived 
in this area continuously for over 2,000 years, although this 
is open to doubt. To-day they are surrounded by foes, and 
had it not been for the help of European philanthropists, 
they would have been unable to survive. Beyond Bukeia 
the road lies through a dense forest of pine and beech, and 
ambushes are so frequent that the Jews delegate their market- 
ing to their Christian Arab friends. As if Arab snipers and 
fanatical Druses, to say nothing of wandering Bedouin, did 
not provide enough danger for this journey, one farmer 
assured me that leopards sometimes come down from the 
wooded upper slopes of the Jermuk mountain! Actually, 
I reached Safed without incident, after a few false alarms. 
Much of the country around is wild and deserted, littered 
with strangely-carved stones and the ruins of Jewish settle- 
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ments. Bedouin tribes claim this land, in which a huge rock 
marks the pit into which Joseph was thrown by his brethren. 
Safed was the scene of a horrible massacre of Jews in 1929, 
when 200 houses were burned. Many of the new houses, 
I noticed, have been designed like military blockhouses, and 
it is certain that another attempt would not find the Jews 
unarmed, as happened in 1929. 

In Nablus, centre of Arab nationalism, I watched a pro- 
cession of armoured cars and laden mules on its way to the 
hill-caves, where hundreds of Arabs were still encamped. The 
absence of roads and the difficulty of even aerial observation 
combined to make the “ smoking-out’’ process arduous 
and uncertain, and the audacious raids on the lines of com- 
munication were reminiscent of Colonel Lawrence’s best work 
against the Turks. 

In Nablus I found the last surviving colony of the Samari- 
tans, who have lived in the country for an unbroken period 
of 2,500 years. Only about fifty families remain, main- 
taining themselves through the sale of relics and manufac- 
tured articles. So strong is the anti-Jewish feeling in the 
town that not a single immigrant has attempted to settle 
here, in spite of the cheap land available. The old town was 
shattered by the 1927 earthquake, and many districts are 
still debris-strewn, although sanitation and general cleanliness 
have vastly improved since the arrival of the British troops. 

The leaders of public opinion in Nablus are the wealthy 
Moslem landowners, who make no secret of their sympathies. 
One of them praised Emil Ghouri, the 36-years-old Secretary 
of the Arab Party, to me, saying, “‘ We sent him to America, 
to the University of Cincinnati, and he will pay us a good 
dividend.” 

I arrived in Bethlehem a few hours after two bombs had 
been exploded in the main street. Neither did much damage, 
but it was rather disconcerting to walk along the narrow 
streets, past the sitting Arab women with their tall medieval 
headdresses—a legacy of Crusader fashions—knowing that 
armed rebels might be behind any window or corner. For 
the guerillas have developed a street ambush technique which 
has been markedly successful, 
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There is no immediate prospect of a solution, and the 
Royal Commission has a difficult task before it, for the 
High Committee members are already boasting of a formidable 
list of witnesses who will present a “ united front” in their 
demands for an autonomous Arab government. That the 
final solution will be one of compromise is certain. But not 
until all foreign propaganda inlets are closed and all enemy 
agents rounded up can Arab and Jew be brought together 
under the British mandate. Very few of the British officials 
favour a “‘ strong hand ”’ policy, and even those who do recog- 
nise that the Balfour Declaration binds our policy as much as 
the promises made to Feisal and the Shereef of Mecca. Mindful 
of these war-time pledges, cynical journalists in the King 
David Hotel at Jerusalem are calling Palestine ‘‘ The Twice 
Promised Land.” 

But there is ground for hope in that Arab and Jew in 
the cities are co-operating to a remarkable extent in actual 
everyday life, while it should be remembered that the fusion 
of Arab and Jewish thought in the Dark Ages produced 
artistic and philosophic treasures that enriched the world. 


JoHN Brown. 


LONDON LORE 


WHERE is now Southampton Buildings in Holborn once stood 
the first church of the Knights Templars, built about 1130 
on the model of the present Temple Church. 

When they moved to Fleet Street in 1162 they sold it to 
Bishop Chesney of Lincoln, and, still going by the name of the 
Old Temple, it remained the London house of that See until 
the Earl of Southampton acquired it in the sixteenth century 
and renamed it Southampton House. Shakespeare’s patron, 
the third earl, lived there, and in his time some new building 
went on, for Stow tells us: “Master Ropar hath of late 
builded much there, by means whereof part of the ruins of 
the Old Temple were seen to remain builded of Caen stone, 
round in form as the New Temple.” 

This was on the site of numbers 324-5, Holborn, where 
as late as 1847 there still existed the ruins of a circular building 
known locally as “the chapel.” C. P. 
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AT NEW COLLEGE 


On October 10, a tablet was unveiled in the New College 
Cloister to the memory of Lord Milner. In offering this 
memorial, Mr. Lionel Hichens said :— 

I have been asked by my friends to speak for them to-day 
because I am one of the two surviving ministers of Lord 
Milner’s Transvaal Government. Sir Arthur Lawley, Sir 
Richard Solomon, Sir Walter Davidson, Sir Godfrey Lagden, 
Dr. Adam Jameson have done their worldly task, and Patrick 
Duncan, who is Minister of Mines in the present South 
African Government, and I alone remain. 

The subscribers to this Memorial are a group of Oxford 
men who had the honour of working under Lord Milner in 
the Transvaal during the period of reconstruction following 
the South African War, and I should like at the outset, Mr. 
Warden, to thank you and the Fellows of New College for 
allowing us to pay this tribute to our great leader. It is a 
privilege which we prize very highly, for Lord Milner has a 
shrine in our hearts which is for ever sacred. And I like 
to think that perhaps he too would have wished that this 
Memorial should be associated with the Oxford colleagues 
who worked with him in the Transvaal. For in one of the 
last letters he ever wrote, on his return from his final visit 
to South Africa, he said: ‘“‘ It would certainly give me a 
peculiar pleasure to talk over my recent experiences with 
those who were my colleagues in South Africa many years 
ago.” 

We were first brought into close contact with him at a 
time when we were young and impressionable. It is natural 
therefore that his influence upon us should have been pro- 
found and enduring. For us, he has always been a leader 
who has commanded our unquestioned loyalty and devotion. 
Others can paint his portrait better than I, but I may perhaps 
be allowed to refer to two features of it which made a par- 
ticular appeal to us who were his younger colleagues. One 
is the generosity of his confidence. If he gave you his 
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confidence, he gave it in full measure. He was not one of 
those who, following the established Civil Service tradition, 
wished to supervise every detail of a subordinate’s work. 
Having approved the main lines, he let you work out the 
details in your own way, for he knew that to get the best 
out of men you must give them responsibility and, if need 
be, yourself take the blame for their mistakes. He under- 
stood, too, what is so often forgotten, that the most important 
part in the training of a young man is to teach him not to be 
afraid to take this responsibility. 

The other outstanding characteristic is this. I have 
never known anyone who followed so unflinchingly the ideal 
that was the mainspring of his life. In one of the great 
speeches that he made before leaving the Transvaal he gave 
this message to the people of Johannesburg: “‘ Keep your 
ideals high; go for the big thing,” and they knew that he 
spoke from his heart. The “big thing” for Lord Milner 
was the British Empire, and to that he gave his life. No 
amount of criticism or obloquy could divert him by a hair’s- 
breadth from his course, for, although he was by nature 
highly sensitive to criticism, he had that rare form of courage 
which impelled him in a famous phrase of his own to “ damn 
the consequences” when great issues were at stake. 

Lord Milner’s work in South Africa is now a matter of 
history, for his administration came to an end more than a 
generation ago. The dust of controversy is laid, the mists 
of calumny have rolled away, and his work can be seen in 
its true perspective. We can all now realize at last something 
of the debt that South Africa and the British Empire owe 
to him. For he saw—and he was almost alone in seeing— 
that the white peoples of South Africa could only be welded 
into a nation in the furnace of War. When, therefore, the 
decisive hour struck in South Africa, it was the great good 
fortune of the British Empire that her destinies were in the 
hands of a man who had the courage to face the storm. It 
is a commonplace of history that great men are the product 
of their environment ; that they only achieve success because 
the ciicumstances of the time are favourable. But we are 
apt to forget the opportunities which are missed because, 
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when wind and tide are favourable, there is no pilot at the 
helm who has the courage to put out to sea. South Africa 
has been singularly fortunate in this, that at the critical 
times in her history great leaders have not been wanting to 
mould her destiny. Livingstone, Rhodes, Milner, Botha: 
these are great names in the history of South Africa and of 
the Empire. But of these the one who showed the greatest 
courage, who risked most so that South Africa might be 
united, was Milner; and we who served under him in those 
far-off days and know how well and truly he laid the new 
foundations on the old site claim for him this proud monu- 
ment—a United South Africa of its own free will forming 
part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In accepting the tablet, the Warden (the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher) said :— 

The College is grateful to you and your friends for the 
gift of this tablet in memory of Alfred Milner. He was, as 
you know, a Balliol man, a friend and contemporary of 
Arnold Toynbee, whose social ideals he shared and by whom 
he was greatly influenced ; but he won a Fellowship here by 
open competition in 1877 when he signalized himself by send- 
ing in a blank essay with the observation that the subject 
was one which he happened to have given no attention, and 
with respect to which his views were of little value. Never- 
theless he was elected and from that time onwards until 
his death in 1925 continued to be, either as a Fellow or an 
Honorary Fellow, a member of your society. 

We have already memorials of his long association with 
us, the portrait by Max Balfour, the work of a very young 
artist, but despite technical imperfections, happy, as I think, 
in its rendering of Milner’s expression during early middle 
life ; and the collection of Milner’s papers, books and furni- 
ture, together with a bust of him recently presented to us 
by Lady Milner, and which are for the most part gathered 
together in the Milner room in our front quadrangle. But 
we are glad, as I say, to have this additional memorial, 
executed by Sir Herbert Baker (the emergence of whose 
architectural genius, coinciding as it did with the sudden 
growth of opulence in South Africa, is one of the few happy 
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incidents in the history of that lovely but much tormented 
land), which you have enabled us to place in our ancient and 
beautiful cloister. 

At a dinner given him in New College Hall by his friends 
here on the eve of his momentous departure to South Africa, 
Milner said: “I owe everything to Oxford.” It would be 
difficult to imagine circumstances which would have prevented 
a man of his commanding power coming to the front; but 
certainly Milner did owe much to Oxford. He came here 
with no adventitious advantages. His mother was dead, his 
father an invalid, he was without fortune or influential 
friends, or the backing of a great public school. He made 
his way by sheer force of character and ability and, like his 
friend Asquith, became by reason of his pre-eminence as a 
classical scholar, coupled with great distinction as a speaker 
in the Union, one of the leading figures of a remarkable 
undergraduate generation. 

His Fellowship at New College gave him that modest 
degree of financial independence without which he would 
have found it impossible to devote himself to public life, and 
‘to public life he was determined from the first to dedicate his 
undivided energies. ‘‘ I am a poor man,” he wrote in 1881, 
“and must choose between public usefulness and private 
happiness ; I choose the former or rather choose to strive 
for it.” 

The qualities in Milner which principally impressed me 
were his size, his earnestness and his simplicity. The scale 
of his interests was very large, so large as to leave no place 
for the little amusing foibles which are sometimes associated 
with great and energetic characters. He had no vanities, he 
did not give himself to games, his speech was plain and 
unadorned, he had none of the studied irrelevance by which 
many great orators captivate an audience, and none of the 
alloy which, when compounded with gold, is so valuable in 
the rough and tumble in life. 

Having as a youth heard Bismarck speak in the Reichstag, 
he knew that politics were far too serious to be left to 
amateurs. Like all great men, he was direct. The charm of 
his character consisted in the total absence of pretence and 
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artificiality. He never talked or spoke or acted for effect, 
and though chafed, was never deflected by opposition. It 
always seemed to me that he was apt to be too insensitive to 
the formation of public opinion which was going on around 
him and too impatient with slowness and stupidity. But 
I believe him to have been quite devoid of envy or jealousy, 
and was always struck by the way in which even in the 
most difficult of his trials he preserved a balance as a man 
conscious of deep inner reserves of thought, feeling and 
resolution. One of his characteristic addresses was a sermon 
against ‘‘ Bustle.” 

Critics who did not know him thought of him as cold and 
impassive. This was not so. He was the most friendly and 
affectionate of men, though behind all his charm and gentle- 
ness there was always a deep passion for the commonwealth. 

In two respects he always seemed to me to stand apart 
and aloof from most other statesmen of our time. 

First he saw politics as a science to be studied in the 
light of all the best knowledge of the age. As a young man 
he made himself a master of finance and upon all questions 
upon which finance enters he was one of our first authorities. 
The happy-go-lucky methods of an earlier generation were 
not for him. Organization was his watchword. The prob- 
lems of the Empire related themselves to his mind as part 
of an interconnected whole to be interpretated by philosophy 
and solved by intellectual methods. He was never afraid 
of taking an idea from thinkers standing aloof from politics, 
and in the last year of his life was much taken by a new 
plan for an Empire Currency based on the staple commodities 
of life. 

Secondly, he was in no sense a party man. He started 
life as a Liberal. Some of his ideas for social regeneration 
belonged to the creed of the most advanced Fabians, others 
were more easily associated with Tory tradition. He recked 
little of political manceuvres, and was so careless of what are 
known as the sweets of office that after the conclusion of 
the South African War he refused the great prize of the 
Viceroyalty of India because he felt himself too tired to do 
justice to the post. 
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For many years there was no more controversial character 
in British politics than the statesman who brought our country 
into the war with the South African Republics. No one, 
however, even among the fiercest of his political foes, could 
say that Milner was moved by trivial or unworthy motives, 
His judgment was assailed but not his character. The 
gallant and chivalrous leaders of the Boer nation, General 
Botha and General Smuts, became his personal friends and 
associates in public work during the troubled time of the 
Great War. I well remember how at the last occasion on 
which I saw Louis Botha he was sitting next to Alfred Milner 
in the Prime Minister’s room in Paris, and how, when called 
upon to express his views on the draft Treaty of Versailles, 
he turned with a smile to his old opponent and said: “ This 
is the seventeenth anniversary of the Peace of Vereeniging, 
as my friend Milner will remember.” The regard, amounting 
to affection, between the two men was warm and mutual. 

You and your friends served under Milner during those 
exhilarating days of South African reconstruction which 
followed upon the conclusion of the War, and this tablet will 
always claim part of its interest from the fact that it com- 
memorates the influence which Milner exerted upon a 
remarkable group of young Oxford men who, with no private 
end to serve, dedicated themselves under his leadership and 
inspiration to public service, and to the great task of promoting 
harmony between the two white communities who had been 
sundered by a bitter and deplorable quarrel. 

I had the honour to be associated with Milner in the 
Government at a later stage in his career when he was a 
member of the War Cabinet, Secretary of State for War, and 
afterwards Secretary of State for the Colonies. The amount 
of work which he accomplished at that time was very great. 
Not only was his judgment invited on a wide range of topics 
but he was trusted with formidable decisions and had the 
strength to take them. Perhaps the most notable passage 
of his later life was the Conference at Doullens after the 
defeat of the Fifth Army when, in pursuance of the British 
Prime Minister’s decision to press for the unity of command, 
he brought about the arrangements which placed the Allied 
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Army under Marshal Foch. In the dark moments—and I 
was with him on the evening of that anxious day in April, 
1917, when the figures of our food supplies in relation to 
submarine sinkings had reached their most alarming point— 
he never lost courage or serenity. 

At the end of his life Milner was chosen to succeed his 
Balliol friend George Curzon as Chancellor of this University. 
More affectionate sons of Oxford it were hard to imagine than 
these two friends and companions in Imperial politics. Each 
had spent his life in service to the State, to each was given 
the privilege of sacrificing strength and health to public ends. 
They have passed away and the great qualities which belonged 
to them both, ardour, self-discipline, intrepid courage and 
infinite labour, remain only as memories, destined to become 
fainter and fainter with the passage of generations and the 
inexorable revolutions of time. 

In this College the Union of South Africa is ever freshly 
brought to our remembrance by the presence among us of 
Rhodes Scholars, many of them young men whose fathers 
bore arms against Britain in the South African War. These 
young men receive a hearty welcome here. We like them 
and I believe that they like us, and carry home with them a 
friendly feeling for England and Oxford and a readiness to 
appreciate those better qualities of the English race which 
alone explain and justify our position in the wide world, and 
which were embodied in the character of the great public 
servant whose memory we honour here this afternoon. 
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CREDIT EXPERIMENTS 


Writ1amM ABERHART has now completed the foundation of 
Social Credit in Alberta, which depends for its durability on 
legislation passed at the recent special session of the 
Provincial Parliament. 

The major legislation passed includes the following :— 


Alberta Credit House Act. Provides for implementation of whole 
Social Credit Plan. 

Trade and Industry Act amendment. Provides for establishment 
of Board to fix “just” prices, manufacturing, wholesale and retail. 

Reduction and Settlement of Debts Act. Provides that all private 
debts, contracted prior to July 1, 1932, are reduced by payments since 
that time, whether made on principal or interest. Balance then 
remaining to be paid in ten annual instalments: three at 5 per cent. 
of the principal, four at 10 per cent., and three at 15 per cent. 

Provincial Certificates Act. Validates issue of Alberta scrip or 
“velocity dollars”; authorizes cities and municipalities to accept 
them from the Government. 

Municipalities Securities Interest Act. Provides that municipalities 
may not collect taxes to pay more than 3 per cent. interest on bonded 
debt. 


the Government or any of its members. 

Earlier legislation, passed at the first session of Parliament, 
shortly after the Social Credit Government came into power, 
included a sales tax, increased income tax, and fixing of 
prices on all goods, with specified exemptions. Orders-in- 
Council authorized the Government to proceed to the com- 
pulsory conversion of Alberta’s bonded debt of £32,000,000, 
of which 55 per cent. is held in the United States, 37 per 
cent. in Canada, and 8 per cent. in Great Britain—conversion 
to not more than 2} per cent. interest. Taxes on motor-cars 
and fuel oil were increased and the price of liquor raised, 
the Government taking over the whole of the liquor-vending 
operations that had hitherto been carried out by lessees 
under the Crown. The sales tax of 2 per cent. was imposed a 
few weeks after the Dominion sales tax was increased from 
6 to 8 per cent. The price of liquor was raised a short time 
after prices were reduced throughout Canada, in the same 


Judicature Act Amendment Act. Prevents legal action against 
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Federal Budget, by a 50 per cent. reduction in excise, which 
applied to the rest of the Empire and the United States, 
under the reciprocity treaty. 

A compulsory clause was placed in all the legislation 
passed, in spite of the fact that the Privy Council and the 
Supreme Court of Canada had already declared wlira vires 
marketing and other legislation that had been based on 
compulsion. Mr. Aberhart headed off an injunction by the 
Alberta Courts against his scrip money by passing legislation 
indemnifying it, and safeguarding all Boards set up under 
Social Credit laws from appeal against their decisions or from 
processes of law. 

At the outset, prior to any legislation being passed, it 
was made clear to Mr. Aberhart that banks, wholesalers and 
retailers would not accept scrip money. The Court, in the 
injunction, preventing the City of Edmonton accepting it, 
held that it was a direct contravention of the currency powers 
of the Federal Authority. During the first few days of the 
Social Credit regime, the banks refused a request by the 
Premier that their staffs and premises be used for the purposes 
of the Social Credit House transactions. The scrip money 
has now appeared. The notes, on the face, are like bank 
notes, which has already led to confusion, and the belief 
that they are backed by the currency. Each note promises, 
on behalf of the Government, to redeem it at the end of two 
years, provided that a 2 per cent. stamp is affixed to the 
back each week. The Government will make an annual 
profit of 4 per cent., which Mr. Aberhart says will be 
hypothecated to the administrative expense. 

The scrip was issued first to persons on relief, who were 
working on the roads. Mr. Aberhart indicated that members 
of his Cabinet, members of the Legislature, and public 
servants would be required to take a portion of their pay in 
scrip. Certain municipalities also indicated that they would 
accept it for the amount they owed the Government or the 
amount of taxation payable by them. Associated Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce announced that their 
members would not accept scrip. Mr. Aberhart, in reply 
to the wholesalers, said the need for wholesale establishments 
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in Alberta might be removed. To the banks he said that 
as the Social Credit House expanded its operations, the need 
for banks would be lessened. Interest would be abolished. 

What Mr. Aberhart regards as his trump card in putting 
scrip money into circulation is the agreement he has required 
all applicants for the Social Credit dividend to sign. In the 
light of his promise in the general election campaign, that 
every adult, male and female, over the age of 16 years would 
receive the dividend, this agreement is a remarkable docu- 
ment. All applicants must undertake, in writing— 


to co-operate with the Government ; 

to accept scrip money ; 

to exchange present income from currency to scrip; and 

to make no claim on the Government to have scrip exchanged 
into currency. 


It is not known how many signed the agreement, as Mr. 
Aberhart does not disclose any facts about his administration. 
But it is learned that a number of persons residing in Calgary 
and Edmonton, and owning property, have withheld from 
applying for the Dividend, fearing that their property may be 
seized by the Government, as security against their observance 
of the terms of the agreement. Should the Dominion 
Government intervene to halt the issue of scrip, Mr. Aberhart 
says he has an alternative plan, based on the precepts of 
Major Douglas, under which credits would be made by ledger 
entry only, in the Social Credit House, which is the basis of 
the Douglas scheme. 

The original Social Credit scheme has been amended, as 
the Government now states no attempt will be made to 
circulate the scrip outside the Province. It was intended 
to ask manufacturers in Eastern Canada to accept it, but 
the Government estimates that one-third of all commodities 
sold in Alberta can be produced there, and it is explained 
that the scrip plan will not affect two-thirds of the present 
retail trade, since that portion will be handled with bank 
money. The Government hopes that the ordinary “ over- 
head ”’ of a business can be absorbed by the one-third quoted, 
and that business profits can be taken out of the remaining 
two-thirds. No explanation or amplification of this unique 
proposal has yet been vouchsafed. 
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The operation of the scrip system is thus illustrated by 
the Minister of Social Credit in the Aberhart Cabinet: “‘ The 
Government issues part of the wages paid to highway workers 
in scrip. For instance, it might pay in scrip an amount 
equal to that now paid in unemployment relief. A scrip 
certificate for fifty dollars is paid to a workman. If he 
spends it immediately, he will get face value for it. If he 
waits a week, however, he must affix a 2 per cent., or one 
dollar, stamp to it. This stamp is bought from the Govern- 
ment. Each week thereafter, no matter who holds that scrip 
certificate, a one-dollar stamp must be placed on it. This 
will continue for a whole year. The Government will collect 
52 dollars in stamps, although it has paid out no actual 
money. But, when the last stamp is attached, the holder 
at that time can take the scrip to the Treasury and get in 
exchange bank money to the value of fifty dollars.” 

Mr. Aberhart has considerably amended his plans for the 
Social Credit House. Six months ago, he stated that every 
adult would be issued with a cheque-book, in which he could 
draw on his monthly dividend of twenty-five dollars. These 
cheques would be entered against his credit, and would be 
negotiable for goods and services. He intended at that time 
that the banks would be the Social Credit Houses; that 
manufacturers in Eastern Canada would accept these credit 
slips for implements and other goods ; that they be negotiable 
for postal notes and money orders. These theories were 
subsequently found to be impracticable. Even more drastic 
than the scrip legislation is a law passed immediately after- 
ward, which provides that all debts, contracted after July 1, 
1932, be readjusted, and that payments made since that date, 
whether on principal or interest, be credited to principal. A 
maximum interest rate of 5 per cent. is fixed by this statute. 

As soon as this legislation was announced, Mr. Aberhart 
was flooded with protests, but turned a deaf ear to all. Mort- 
gage and investment institutions that sought to place their 
case before him were told peremptorily that no redress could 
be given them or their clients. The new law reduces all 
private debts in Alberta by the amount of payments made on 
them since 1932. Simultaneously, Mr. Aberhart announced 
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in his weekly address to his Prophetic Bible Institute, where 
all his pronouncements of public policy are made, that all 
interest would ultimately be abolished in what he described 
as ‘“‘the new social order.”” The Press denounces the new 
legislation as default, repudiation and confiscation. 

The unearned increment tax, on which Mr. Aberhart has 
frequently stated that he depends for the nucleus of the fund 
to pay the Dividend, is thus described in the Social Credit 
legislation :— 

“ The right to receive any benefit under the Act of any person who 
produces, manufactures or deals in any commodity or renders any 
service shall be subject to the condition that any Alberta credit 
received by him for any commodities or services may, upon being 
transferred in the credit house, be subject to a levy at such rate as may 
from time to time be prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
as representing the unearned increment in the price paid for any such 
commodities or services for the purpose of preventing redundant credit 
and maintaining the proper equation between consumption and 
production.” 

An explanation of the unearned increment was given by 
Mr. Aberhart shortly after his election. ‘“‘ The farmer gets 
sixty-five cents a bushel for his wheat,” he said. ‘‘ We intend 
to take five cents a bushel toward the Dividend. The miller 
sells his flour for a dollar and ten cents. We intend to take 
ten cents. The baker sells his bread for seven cents a loaf. 
We intend to take one cent. We will thus take the equivalent 
of sixty cents on every bushel of wheat, between its purchase 
at the farm and its sale as bread. This will apply to all 
commodities, on which a ‘just’ price will be fixed by the 
Government, to provide funds for the Dividend.” 

In one of his Bible Institute talks, in May last, Mr. Aber- 
hart threatened to dispose of “ the interest racket.” Next 
day, one of his Ministers stated that it was intended, by Order- 
in-Council, to impose a tax of 50 per cent. on interest, to 
produce £5,000,000 a year, to pay an instalment of the 
Dividend. 

Mr. Aberhart, smarting under Major Douglas’s repudiation 
of him and his policies, the Dominion Government’s refusal to 
finance his maturing loans, open revolt within the ranks of his 
party, and general condemnation of his acts by the Press of 
the Dominion, suddenly announced, recently, that he intended 
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to retire, after one term of office, and return to his post of 
teacher at the Girls’ High School at Calgary, whose committee, 
at his request, has retained him on the school staff, seconded 
for duty as Premier of Alberta. 

The first indication of revolt within the Social Credit 
Party came when Mr. Aberhart visited Mr. Bennett, prior to 
the last Federal general election. Mr. Bennett agreed to 
grant Alberta a loan, sufficient to carry on till the Dominion 
election. Mr. Aberhart, grateful at such consideration, 
announced in Ottawa that Social Credit candidates would 
not be put in the field against Conservatives. Before he left 
Ottawa, this undertaking was repudiated by an all-night sit- 
ting of the party caucus at Calgary, and candidates were 
nominated by it at the succeeding election. Mr. Mackenzie 
King, obviously annoyed at the reported Aberhart-Bennett 
entente, announced that, if elected, he would pass legislation, 
making it an offence for candidates to promise money, as 
Mr. Aberhart had done, to secure votes for a party. He 
as Prime Minister, has withheld comment on Social Credits, 
appears to have no intention of introducing such legislation. 

An attempt, within the party, to replace Mr. Aberhart by 
Major Douglas, was made by Dr. Henry Hall, one of two Social 
Credit members elected in Edmonton, the provincial capital, 
who did not approve of the issue of scrip money. Major 
Douglas has not yet indicated his reaction to the proposal, 
although he believes that his brand of Social Credit would be 
accepted by the people of Alberta. Another rebel within the 
party is the second member for Edmonton, Mr. S. C. Barnes. 
Replying to Mr. Aberhart’s charge that he was not co-operating 
in registering applicants for the Dividend, Mr. Barnes invited 
the Premier to invoke, in his case, the recall legislation he 
had passed at the first session. 

Further signs of revolt come from the Peace River, where 
there has recently been initiated a movement for secession from 
Alberta, and for the establishment of a separate province, 
similar to the North-West Territories. The party was sharply 
divided on the proposal to legalise sweepstakes. The pro- 
posal, which was strongly supported, was rejected at the 
express request of the Premier, 
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For some time prior to the recent session, Mr. Aberhart 
devoted a good deal of time, replying, in his Sunday addresses, 
to critics within the party. ‘‘ I will give you the same advice 
as Cromwell gave his Roundheads,” he said ; “ that is, ‘ Trust 
in God, and keep your powder dry.’ By keeping your powder 
dry, I mean, ‘ Don’t talk so much.’”” When his supporters’ 
demand for Government jobs was not met as fully as they 
wished, he upbraided them. “Is your idea of victory getting 
jobs for every Social Credit worker?” he asked. “Is your 
idea of victory reaching out and snatching something for 
yourself ?”’ And, when they continued to complain, “ Stop 
your confounded grumbling! We must have your confidence! 
I demand it!” 

When the awakening comes—Christmas, 1936, was the 
date originally set by Mr. Aberhart for the payment of the 
Social Credit Dividend—there will be many who will condemn 
Major Douglas. Public opinion, in growing volume, believes 
he abandoned Mr. Aberhart in the latter’s crisis. On one 
occasion, sore beset by criticism, the Premier said, ‘‘ Major 
Douglas must come to Alberta and introduce his principles. 
It’s his job. He started this Social Credit thing, and I’ve 
taken my ideas from him.” 

Major Douglas was commissioned by Mr. Aberhart’s 
predecessor, Mr. Reid, to report on Social Credit. His com- 
mission called for at least three visits to Alberta. On the 
theories he expounded the Social Credit Party was elected 
to power. The first rift between the two leaders came when 
Mr. Aberhart called in a Montreal chartered accountant, 
Mr. Magor, to advise him on the finances of Alberta. Major 
Douglas charged that the Premier was putting himself in 
the hands of the capitalists. ‘‘ Come at once,” pleaded the 
Premier, in many cables to the founder of Social Credit, who 
did not respond. People feel that he has left Mr. Aberhart 
to face the crisis alone. It is impossible to conceive the 
people of Alberta, hypnotised, though they may be, by this 
unique doctrine, agreeing to support Major Douglas, after 
the eclipse of the man who bore the brunt of criticism, from 
Halifax to Vancouver. Though Mr. Aberhart fail, Canada 
will not judge him nearly as severely as she will judge Major 
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Douglas. If it be difficult to understand the meaning of 
Mr. Aberhart’s principles, it is no easier to understand those 
of Major Douglas— 

“The organization of some credit institution, whether under the 
Dominion Bank Act or otherwise, which will give access to the creation 
of effective demand, through the credit system, on principles already 
well recognized and established. 

“ Systematic organization, directed to the accumulation of which, 
for the purpose of the report, may be termed ‘ foreign exchange,’ i.e., 
effective demand, not subject to attack as being recognizable as having 
been created within the province.” 

The words, although they do not appear to follow the 
ordinary rules of grammar, are used by Major Douglas, in his 
report to the Government of Alberta. 

The relations between Alberta and the Dominion have 
grown more strained as Mr. Aberhart has progressed. Im- 
mediately after his election, he went to Ottawa and demanded 
nineteen million dollars to put Alberta’s house in order. 
Alberta credit had sagged greatly as soon as it became known 
that Social Credit would win the election. The Savings Bank 
suspended payment, and has not yet released its deposits. 
Mr. Bennett, who was then Prime Minister, gave Mr. Aberhart 
a loan of two million dollars. Very soon, the Alberta Premier 
found himself in the position of having to approach a Liberal 
Government, which he had roundly abused on the hustings. 
The Minister of Finance, Mr. Dunning, gave him a million 
dollars, making it clear that it was for unemployment relief, 
on the same conditions as loans to other Provinces. 

*T do not know what Social Credit is,” observed Mr. 
Dunning, on the day an Alberta loan fell due, and he was 
asked for funds to meet it. ‘“‘I may be dense, but no one 
has been able to explain the meaning of this new doctrine 
to me.” 

An end to indiscriminate lending to Provinces without 
security was indicated by the policy of the new Government 
at Ottawa. The Provincial Ministers of Finance were sum- 
moned, and a proposal for a Dominion Loan Council, on lines 
similar to the Australian body, put before them. All the 
Provinces, including Alberta, agreed. When the Alberta 
Minister returned, his action approving of the Loan Council 
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plan was repudiated by Mr. Aberhart. Next door, in British 
Columbia, Mr. Pattullo, the Liberal Premier, who had been 
ardently wooing the Dominion Government for funds to 
meet maturing obligations, withdrew his support of the Loan 
Council. This was a sharp setback for Mr. Dunning, who 
had undertaken, if it were adopted, and the necessary amend- 
ment of the British North America Act secured, that the 
Dominion would negotiate for the refunding or conversion 
of all provincial indebtedness. He made a simple condition— 
that future borrowing by provinces should be done through 
the Loan Council. When Mr. Pattullo sided with Mr. 
Aberhart, Mr. Dunning dropped the Loan Council plan. 
Since then, Mr. Pattullo has repudiated Mr. Aberhart, but it 
is too late. All four Western provinces were then on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and are now unable to get the assistance 
they might expect from the Dominion had they adopted the 
Premiers’ Plan. 

The Dominion Government, with promissory notes from 
Alberta totalling twenty-five million dollars in its hands, 
made it clear that the state of the finances did not permit 
continued raids on the Federal Treasury. Mr. Aberhart, 
having exhausted his powers of rhetoric in abusing Mr. 
Dunning, then commenced his campaign against Alberta’s 
creditors, which culminated in two maturing loans being 
repudiated, followed by the compulsory conversion, at 2? 
per cent. of Alberta’s bonded debt of £32,000,000. As a 
result, Alberta bonds were quoted as low as 61. Mr. Aberhart 
said he had written to the bondholders, who had entirely 
ignored him. When he applied for funds to meet another 
maturing loan, of £800,000, in March last, he withdrew his 
request, after one interview with Mr. Dunning, who observed 
that he had not been officially made aware of plans for 
compulsory conversion of Alberta’s debt. Since then, the 
relations between Alberta and the Dominion have suffered so 
much that the Edmonton Chamber of Commerce has pleaded 
with the Government at Ottawa to intercede. But both Mr. 
Mackenzie King and Mr. Dunning have withheld taking 
any action that would make a martyr of Mr. Aberhart, who is 
blaming his inability to pay the Social Credit Dividend on the 
Dominion’s lack of co-operation. “Give Mr. Aberhart enough 
rope, and he will hang himself,” is how the commentators 
at Ottawa interpret the Federal Government’s attitude. 

Latterly, Mr. Aberhart has turned to British Columbia, 
urging an economic union between the two Provinces, for the 
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exchange of goods with scrip money as the medium of trade. 
But Mr. Pattullo, whose finances are improving as a result 
of the Ottawa trade agreements widening British Columbia’s 
market with the Motherland and the Antipodean Dominions, 
says his policy is that of sound money and he repudiated any 
entente or agreement with Mr. Aberhart. As a result, British 
Columbia bonds went up to par. But Mr. Aberhart, in the 
belief that inter-provincial barter and exchange of goods 
might save him, is opening offices in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, until Alberta becomes self-con- 
tained and can produce all its manufacturing needs. From 
one expedient to another he moves with astonishing rapidity. 
A demand by collectors abroad for samples of his scrip money 
moved him to decide to print one hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of ‘“ keepsake” bonds, which may not be redeemed. 

What do the people of Alberta think of the prospect of the 
Social Credit Dividend being paid, or of the success of other 
schemes of Mr. Aberhart and Major Douglas? The answer is 
that the people are gambling on a miracle. If either of the 
two apostles of Social Credit can produce a gift of twenty- 
five dollars a month for every person over sixteen years, 
they might as well accept it. But they did not contemplate 


| that there would be so many “strings” attached to the 


payment of the Dividend. Those who own property fear 
it may be confiscated. Taxation is now higher in Alberta 
than in any other province. Banks cannot be expected to 
continue providing loans for the normal purposes of trade, 
if such funds are likely to be earmarked by the Government 
to redeem its scrip. The serious drought of the recent summer, 
which reduced the wheat crop by 30 per cent. to not more 
than 250,000,000 bushels, is another problem, facing those, 
especially, who live in the drought-stricken areas of Southern 
Alberta. The more prosperous North is demanding secession. 
Summing up the situation, we may assume that the Dominion 
Government will be obliged to intervene, or that, with no 
means available to pay the Dividend, Mr. Aberhart will retire 
to his school, and lay his problem on the doorstep of Major 
Douglas, but for whose doctrines, Alberta would to-day be 
governed by the farmers’ Cabinet, which held the reins of 
office for fourteen years. During that period good harvests, 
interspersed with lean ones, succeeded by depression, in which 
the price of wheat was half the present figure, left the Cin- 
derella of the Provinces of Canada in an economic state that 
need not cause anxiety to any sane Government. 


M, A, Earue KELLy, 
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ALLEGORY 


Eacu flower among a thousand blows, 
But dimly of its kind aware ; 
The wandering breeze that singing goes 
Sings not a song that it can hear. 
It hears not, sees not, only feels, 
It scarce can tell the day from night, 
Save when the midnight frost congeals 
Its tendrils, that towards the light 
All day like fumbling fingers grope. 
It recks naught of the golden rain 
Of stars that cast its horoscope ; 
The moon may wax, the moon may wane, 
A sickle now, and now full-orbed, 
Through the long night it dreams away 
By its own loveliness absorbed, 
Till wakened by the kiss of day. 
The vast expanse of sea and sky 
Are hidden from its tiny ken. 
It never seeks its whence or why. 
Nature alone to mortal men 
Her glories at a glance unfolds, 
Her exquisitely finished moulds, 
The pageant of her greens and golds. 


We are like flowers. We do not know— 
We only faintly apprehend 
' Hidden behind this earthly show 
An inner world, and sometimes sense 
Like flowers that feel the noonday glow, 
Its all-pervasive influence. 
And yet one day shall Death transcend 
This puny realm of Time and Space, 
Tearing the bandage from our eyes, 
And in a flash we, face to face, 
Shall see that kingdom without end. 
To some a land of halcyon skies, 
A paradise of pure delights, 
Of peaceful streams and flowery meeds ; 
To some a land of frowning heights, 
And mist-drown’d valleys stark and stern, 
And sunless caves, where they unlearn 
The follies of their past misdeeds, 
In age-long efforts to atone, 
Brooding amid their selves alone— 
Alone—for none his fellow heeds, 
Ere they once more to Earth return. 


CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
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THE INSIDE OF PRISON LIFE 


THE columns which have been given up in the daily press 
to reviews of a book on ten years in an English prison, written 
by a Communist, Mr. W. F. R. Macartney, have shown how 
ignorant the writers are of modern English prison conditions. 
Several have accepted Mr. Macartney’s criticisms as if they 
were impartial statements of facts. My own personal experi- 
ence visiting prisons as an unofficial observer goes to prove 
that his assault upon our present penal system is ill-balanced. 
It would, indeed, be expecting too much of human nature 
for a Communist who has suffered the bitterness of losing 
inherited wealth, and who has carried out a sentence of ten 
years’ penal servitude for working against this country in the 
interests of Moscow, to appreciate all that is being done to 
make the average prisoner fit to re-enter the world as a 
normal citizen. 

Mr. Macartney’s book suggests that the present penal 
system in Great Britain is in purpose entirely retributive, 
not reformative. This is directly in conflict with my own 
experience. -On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Macartney only saw such prisons as Parkhurst, and 
therefore could not possibly view our prison service as a 
whole. 

One of the basic facts about English prisons at the present 
time is the reservation of certain establishments for particular 
classes. The old lags who return again and again, and have 
been found guilty of acts of violence and of savagery will 
mainly be found in Dartmoor. This is admittedly a grim 
prison in which many of the buildings, built between 1805 
and 1809, according to plans prepared by Daniel Alexander, 
a London architect, to accommodate the prisoners taken in 
the French wars, are obsolete according to modern ideas. 
Since the mutiny some years ago a good deal of public money 
has been spent at Dartmoor on reconstruction, and for those 
prisoners who are of good behaviour many privileges are 
allowed. But men who prey upon Society so much that they 
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spend one-third, if not more, of their adult life in prison have 
to be placed under conditions from which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to escape. Some of the men at Dartmoor are 
of such very low mental type that when at large they are 
much more dangerous to the community than many certifiable 


. madmen. It has been suggested to the Home Office that the 


law should be amended so that such dangerous members of 
Society should be kept in preventive detention on the grounds 
that their mentality is warped and that they have a serious 
criminal record. At present the public are having to pay 
heavily for burglaries and other crimes of violence committed 
by such men when they are released, and for the costs of 
re-securing their conviction. 

At the other end of the scale are Lowdham Grange in 
Nottinghamshire and North Sea Camp in Lincolnshire. 
Here selected lads aged in the main from 17 to 22 are working 
out in the open air without any armed officers on guard, 
and sleeping at night in buildings which are neither bolted 
nor barred. Lads convicted are given the opportunity, if 
selected for either of these Borstal institutions, to sign a 
promise upon their honour to uphold the good name of the 
place. The Governor at Lowdham Grange receives many 
letters from lads who have left telling him that their time 
there has made all the difference to their lives, and that 
they are grateful for the training they have received. Nothing 
is more impressive when visiting Lowdham Grange than to 
find that an increasing number of the former inmates come 
back there for the holidays. Some are even bringing their 
sweethearts there, as they are as proud of the place as many 
boys are of their public schools. The buildings have been 
devised solely for reformative training, and the experiment 
which started in 1930 is proving to be justified by success. 

Between the hardships of Dartmoor on the one side and 
the public school spirit of Lowdham Grange on the other, 
there are various grades of prisons and Borstal institutions. 
For young men who commit crimes there are now eight 
Borstal institutions in which about three thousand lads receive 
their punishment. These are Borstal, Camp Hill in the 
Isle of Wight, Feltham in Middlesex, Lowdham Grange, 
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Nottingham, North Sea Camp, Portland, and Wandsworth. 
In these institutions the lads are grouped into Houses. The 
house masters take quite as much interest in the individual 
characters of the boys under their care as those in a public 
school. Furthermore there is now a matron in every House 
in all Borstal Institutions who exercises feminine influence in 
a way that is proving to be a valuable part of the reformative 
training. 

Girls are committed to Borstal detention at Aylesbury. 
The numbers committed have been in the neighbourhood of 
fifty each year for the last eight years. According to the 
Governor, the old hooligan type of girl with sound character 
at bottom has entirely disappeared, to be replaced by crafty 
girls of low cunning, who are undisciplined and lazy. Many 
have gone far on the downward path before they reach 
Aylesbury. But in spite of all the difficulties Borstal has 
helped many girls and lads to reform altogether. Officers 
in the Navy and the Army pay a witness to the fact that some 
of the best men under them are those who, owing to bad 
home influences, took the wrong turning, and have been 
entirely changed at a Borstal institution so that they have 
become trustworthy and reliable citizens. 

The Borstal system will be further tested during the next 
four years, for owing to the large increase of births in 1920, 
1921 and 1922, it is only to be expected that this will be 
reflected in the police courts of 1937-1940. In such a city as 
Liverpool, for example, there will next year be several thou- 
sand lads aged 17 more than there are this year, and it is very 
unlikely that they will all be absorbed into local industries. 
The out-of-work youth or the young casual labourer is the 
type who drifts into trouble. 

There has, however, been a heavy fall in the general prison 
population during the last 25 years from 20,826 in 1910 to 
12,238 in 1934. This can be attributed to a general improve- 
ment of social habits and conditions, and to improvements 
in the methods of dealing with offenders during imprisonment 
and on discharge. This fall in population has been accom- 
panied by an attempt, by means of classification, to reduce 
the chances of contamination between prisoners and to render 
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possible an improvement in the methods of training. With 
this object in view the Prison Commissioners have adopted 
the policy of reserving certain establishments for particular 
classes of prisoners. 

For the last ten years, for example, Wormwood Scrubs 
has been reserved on its adult side for Star-Class prisoners 
from the Metropolitan area. Some of the first offenders 
who have spent time there have found that regular and plain 
food and physical exercises and gymnastic classes have 
proved to be more effective methods of slimming than expen- 
sive treatments which they were receiving when they were 
free. At Wormwood Scrubs and at other prisons where 
there are Star Class prisoners there are regular debates, 
lectures and concerts. There is now a system of adult 
education under which those prisoners who wish can attend 
evening classes. Such reforms have reduced the hours of 
solitary confinement. 

Another surprising change not known to the general 
public is the extension of the work of women visitors, who 
at first were only allowed to visit women prisoners, but who 
now visit a number of selected young male prisoners, and 
in several prisons conduct classes for adult male prisoners. 
The men have welcomed these visits and their conduct has 
been exemplary. 

Wakefield is the prison to which selected prisoners from 
the Midlands and the North with sentences of six months and 
over are sent. In this prison many men are employed for 
eight hours a day weaving materials for prison clothing and 
bedding. An even more surprising experiment at Wakefield 
started in 1933 when some fifty carefully selected prisoners 
were sent out daily to clear the cultivating area of some 74 
acres about seven miles from the prison. The men have 
responded so well that now they live in a hutted camp on the 
site. 

The Communist, Mr. Macartney, in his attack on the 
prison system, naturally criticized the prison officers. This 
was only to be expected, but it surprised those of us who have 
met such officers to read the ignorant comments made by 
reviewers. For example, Mr. Basil de Selincourt, in the 
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Observer, wrote that everything in the circumstances of a 
prison officer ‘‘ must conduce to make him tyrannical and 
even sadistic.” Many of the older officers are ex-Army 
sergeants, genial family men, who are on good terms with 
those under their care. The prison service is attracting 
younger men of a type who might otherwise become school- 
masters. Of late years special attention has been devoted 
to the prison staff who have put into practice the principle 
and ideals of this national work of training and reformation. 
All new officers pass through a training school after they have 
been selected. This year a new scale of pay of 50s. rising to 
70s. in twelve years, has been introduced. In France a prison 
officer is only paid about 100 francs a week. The substantial 
improvement in the conditions of service of the English prison 
officer has introduced an excellent type of man. They are 
interchangeable. They may accordingly spend a couple of 
years at Feltham, dealing with rather dull and backward 
lads, and then be sent to Chelmsford where they will have to 
look after young convicts of criminal habits or tendencies 
aged up to 30. Discipline can best be maintained in all our 
prisons by non-punitive measures. According to the Medical 
Commissioner, malingering to-day is less common and more 
often the result of self-compassion and, although it may be 
the purposive and skilled deception of a determined and 
intelligent individual, is frequently an expression of mental 
inferiority. 

In short, social and educational improvements and modern 
legislation have profoundly modified the material received 
in our prisons to-day. The Communist critic appears to 
have spent most of his time among the old “lags” at Park- 
hurst. These, however, are fortunately in the minority 
to-day. The majority of lawbreakers do not return to prison. 


A Prison VISITOR. 


There is no better Christmas present to give friends overseas than 
a year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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LAPLAND JOURNEY 


“T AGREE to start for Lapland on Tuesday,” M ..’s letter said. 
Lapland—an indeterminate waste of ice and snow in the 
midst of which a small boy, seated at the foot of the Snow 
Queen’s throne, strove in vain to build the word “‘ Eternity ” 
in blocks of ice. Such, for many years at any rate, was the 
only vision that this word evoked in my mind. Reared on 
Hans Andersen, I would ride thither in the dreams and secret 
thoughts of my childhood, clinging to the back of a reindeer, 
to share the sorrows and adventures of the boy Kay. Then, 
when visiting Stockholm in the autumn of last year, it was 
brought home to me that Lapland, in fact, consists of the 
most northerly provinces of Norway, Sweden and Finland. 
The slumbering fires of my imagination, kindled by fantasy, 
were provided with more substantial fuel by the stories of a 
returned traveller. He told of the harnessing of nature for 
the needs of man, of an elf-like race living in tiny earthen 
huts and of mountains on whose peaks the snow never melts. 
An evening spent in his company translated a faint desire to 
see what the fairyland of my childhood days was really like 
into an urge to go north at all costs. A week later, having 
secured the company of M.., I was in the train northward 
bound. 

For the first seven hundred miles the chief components 
of the view were similar to those encountered in all other 
parts of Sweden. Forests, lakes, and small fields, on the 
borders of which stood neat wooden cottages painted a deep 
creamy red, gave way to each other in a sequence that often 
appeared unending. Here and there in the valleys were 
white churches, their broad roofs steeply pitched to cast off 
the snow, and, in the churchyards, shingled bell towers 
standing on splayed-out legs. Massive booms in the rivers 
gave evidence of an active lumber trade. The only indica- 
tions that we were going north lay in the decreasing area of 
cultivated land and in the fact that more and more frequently 
the peasants could dry their crops only by hanging them out 
on rails. It was a pleasant land, peaceful and orderly. 
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Arrival at Boden, however, situated close to the northern 
end of the Gulf of Bothnia, some twenty-four hours after 
leaving Stockholm, foreshadowed a change. Here the line 
turned north-westward. The crossing of the Arctic Circle 
was imminent, and, moreover, we were on the confines of 
Lapland. 

For many years the country beyond Boden was visited by 
none save lone botanists, archeologists, or missionaries 
preaching among the Lapps. Agriculture and forestry are 
both impossible. Mile after mile of stony plains, broken here 
and there by patches of fen, permit no growth save wortle- 
berries and birch scrub ; further to the west are the mountains 
bordering Norway. At the end of the last century, however, 
rich deposits of iron ore were discovered at places now called 
Gallivare and Kiruna and all eyes turned northward. A 
railway starting at Boden and destined to connect Gallivare 
and Kiruna with Narvik, a hastily constructed port on the 
ice-free coast of Norway, was completed in 1904. The advent 
of the railway made Lapland accessible to general travellers 
and to those with a limited time at their disposal. Im- 
mediately, the Swedish Tourist Association, which is active 
in promoting a knowledge of Sweden among the Swedes, 
built a large hospice at Abisko on the shores of Tornetrask, 
a beautiful lake, some forty-five miles long, situated at 
the foot of the mountains. On the occasion of my recent 
journey it was here that we made our headquarters. 

To be entering the Arctic Circle ensconced in the depths 
of a comfortable train seemed almost fantastic. Moreover, I 
anticipated an immediate change of scenery. When a small 
white board eventually announced the “ Polcirkeln,” even 
M.., who had come from London to Stockholm via Buda- 
Pesth, was sufficiently roused to look out of the window. 
But there was no change until Kiruna, some one hundred and 
sixty miles north-west of Boden, had been left behind. 

Thereafter, the plains, fading into the distance, like the sea, 
in gentle undulations, became merged into great stony hills. 
From afar these appeared to be covered with grass, but on 
closer approach one learnt that the green colour, already in 
early September flecked with yellow, depended on nothing 
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save the leaves of the inevitable birch. With good reason, 
I began to think, is this the national tree of Sweden. Roads 
had now been completely left behind, and the railway and the 
line of high power cables stepped out across the hills alone. 
At times we would stop at a wayside station and a Lapp, 
in a kind of tunic and trousers of blue serge, ornamented with 
red braid, and a blue peaked cap topped by a vast red pom- 
pom, would get out of the train and slip quietly away. Or 
perhaps a Swede living in one of the neat little cottages 
attached to the station would be returning from Kiruna. 
Then we were away again, swinging across the wide country 
and climbing slowly upward towards the snow-covered 
mountains now clearly visible in the distance. 

Abisko itself is of little interest. It consists only of the 
hospice and a few huts, inhabited in summer by Swedish 
tourists with a taste for walking. But the mountains round 
are magnificent. In general appearance they somewhat 
resemble Scotch mountains, though the detail is totally 
different. One upland valley, which we visited on our 
first day at Abisko, left me with a particularly strong 
impression. Open at one end, it was enclosed at the other 
by a wall of mountain, where, high up among the rocks, 
snow and wraiths of mist, lay the frozen expanse of a mighty 
glacier. The sides of the valley, sweeping up from a chain 
of lakes, ended in screes or cliffs. By the lakeside were small 
salix bushes, a mass of leaves fluttering silver grey in the 
wind, grass and wortleberries. Scattered here and there 
were silver birches. Their main limbs, broken off in winter 
storms, had been replaced by an outgrowth of smaller branches 
or by great tufts of slender twigs, lending them the appearance 
of ancient apple trees in some idyllic country orchard. In the 
clefts of every rock patches of snow still lingered. Among 
the trees was a herd of reindeer. Shrouded in mist, some 
standing, some lying, at first, like everything else that day, 
they seemed quite unreal; then, so motionless were they, I 
took them for a group of rocks fashioned by nature in a 
moment of rare caprice. Two stags broke the spell. They 
made as if to head us off, and then, just as their appearance 
was becoming threatening, turned, and running back joined 
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the retreat of the main herd. That, then, was the animal I 
had ridden as a child. 

The only inhabitants of this district are the Lapps. Tiny, 
with a tendency to bow-leggedness and a distinctly Mongol cast 
of features, though lacking the oblique eyes, they closely. 
resemble the elves in which they themselves believe. Whence 
they originally came, and at what period are matters of some 
conjecture. The language which they now speak is closely 
akin to the Finnish, but it is the opinion of most experts that 
this was substituted for another, now completely lost, some 
two thousand years ago. It is generally supposed that the 
Lapps, at some far more remote period, migrated to their 
present home from Asia. 

Unlike the Swedish or other peasants, the majority of the 
Lapps are semi-nomadic. Their wealth is calculated not 
in acres but in reindeer, of which each family possesses 
anything from two hundred to two thousand. The deer 
spend winter in the lowlands, summer in the uplands, and the 
Lapps, not daring to lose them from sight, for on them alone 
they depend for subsistence, must do the same. The spring 
and autumn, therefore, are exciting seasons. In April or 
May it is rumoured that the snow is melting; then word 
goes round that the deer are on the move. Belongings, and 
tents for the journey are hastily packed up; sledge deer, 
rearing and buffeting, are harnessed to the small sledges ; 
and the whole population of the village sets off at the gallop, 
not to return till the end of the season. Fortunately the deer 
show a marked preference for the same districts each suc- 
cessive winter and summer. Thus the Lapps can establish 
homes both in the lowlands and mountains. 

The first village that we visited was Rensjon. Rowing 
across a small lake on the last stage of our journey, I could 
see no sign of life on the stony hillside where the village was 
said to be situated. After climbing some distance up the 
slope, however, I noticed a large mound which at first sight 
appeared like nothing so much as a giant ant-hill. Then a 
tiny figure emerged, clad in the habitual tunic and trousers 
of blue serge, and I realised that this was, in fact, a Lapp 
dwelling. Like most others in the upland villages, it consisted 
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of a circular earth hut supported on the inside by a framework 
of stripped branches covered with a layer of birch bark. 
Though there were glazed windows and a door, smoke from 
the open hearth was emitted through a hole in the roof. 
The floor was covered with a layer of soft birch twigs. 

Per, the owner of the hut, like all others of his race, was 
extremely timid. His face lit up with a smile like that of a 
shy child, but to have gained his complete confidence would 
have needed both time and application. Of my camera he 
had an abiding terror; for Laestadius, that grim evangelist 
responsible for the spread of Christianity among the Lapps 
exactly one hundred years ago, besides preaching an extreme 
simplicity in all things, declared that the creation of any 
image was a deadly sin. Not only pictures but even mirrors 
came within the scope of his stricture. 

On entering the hut I was once again forcibly reminded 
that we were in the land of the reindeer. Their skins pro- 
vided bedding, their meat was being eaten, their bones had 
been fashioned into needles, spoons and so forth. In the 
absence of any substantial furniture, it was somewhat sur- 
prising to see a sewing machine and an alarum clock, and to 
find that Per’s wife had supplemented the lunch of reindeer 
meat with tinned foods. Moreover, although home-made, the 
clothes of this family, as of many others in Lapland, all 
embodied the zipp fastener. The unexpected presence of 
these modern “ luxuries ’’ is explained by the fact that many 
Lapps, if they wish, can derive a considerable cash income 
from their herds, for each deer is worth about £2 in the open 
market. 

Later in the day we went to the school hut. The teacher, 
whom I had arranged to meet, had not yet arrived. Glad 
to be out of the rain, but half stifled by the smoke, we settled 
down in the birch twigs to await his arrival. On the other 
side of the fire eight small Lapp children were waiting patiently 
sitting, as is customary, on their heels. Exercise books and a 
blackboard were both provided as in an ordinary Swedish 
school, while pinned to the sloping wall was a picture of 
Pharaoh’s daughter gazing at Moses hidden in the bullrushes. 
At another village, Laimolahti, reached after a considerable 
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journey in the weekly post boat, there was a dormitory 
hut as well as a school. Here, children were accommo- 
dated coming from villages in which the population was 
too small to merit the maintenance of a teacher. In 
the corner slept an old Lapp woman, whose duty it was to 
clean the hut and cook, while responsibility for the use of the 
toothbrush with which each child was provided lay with the 
teacher. It was Sunday when I was there, and the children, 
frolicking over the hillside, shouting and buffeting, were 
employing their leisure in a game of “ reindeer,”’ which, save 
for “‘ ghosts,” is the only one they know. On the way back 
to the boat many Lapp girls, their long black pigtails flying 
in the wind, ran out with letters for the post. The young 
Lapps are great writers. 

As regards these schools it is impossible to pay the Swedish 
Government too high a tribute. Until 1915 the Lapps were 
obliged to attend the Swedish elementary schools as best 
they could. In this alien atmosphere they contracted not 
only tubercular and other diseases, but also, on occasion, a 
desire to leave their traditional calling for others entirely 
unsuitable. The Government, therefore, in characteristic 
fashion, decided to create special Lapp schools. As the 
Lapps follow the reindeer so do the schools follow the Lapps. 
The children are now brought up in their own surroundings, 
and the teaching is so planned as to encourage them to 
develop along the lines of their own culture. In the 
early days particular stress is laid on the teaching of Lapp 
legends and history; throughout, instruction in handi- 
craft is devoted to the improvement of Lapp models and 
technique, which have grown up in accordance with local 
needs and possibilities, rather than to the introduction of 
those familiar in other parts of Sweden. At the same time, 
the language of instruction is Swedish, and all the children 
on leaving school are able to read and write and have 
a certain knowledge of arithmetic. The parents are well 
satisfied and willingly send their children to school; for 
education means a better position in relation to the Swedes 
in business and other matters. And from the cheerful ex- 
pression on the children’s faces during school hours, and from 
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their readiness to attend, one may suppose that they 
thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

From Abisko we eventually returned to Kiruna. Here 
we made the acquaintance of a certain Herr Borg Mesch, a 
charming old man arrayed in a high stiff collar and of rigid 
demeanour. He was the chief photographer of the town 
and one of Kiruna’s leading lights. ‘‘ When I passed here 
thirty years ago,” he said, in the high sing-song voice of so 
many Swedes, “not a path had been made, not a birch cut 
down.” Now, in the midst of the still untouched waste a 
modern town has sprung up. The whole place with its 
10,000 inhabitants depends on the iron workings in the great 
hill, visible from every street. The ore, lying close to the 
surface, needs only to be shovelled out; in winter the gal- 
leries are lighted and the snow cleared by electricity generated 
at the great Porjus dam. Every year three to four million 
tons of ore are exported through Narvik. Kiruna is not 
behind the times. Wooden houses painted in gay colours 
are warmed and lighted by electricity. The schools and 
sports grounds are the equal of any in Sweden. In the 
evening we saw Laurel and Hardy at the local cinema. 

On one of our last days in the north we were obliged to 
spend some time at one of those neat little colonies round the 
railway stations, which, on our upward journey, had made me 
feel that civilisation held even Lapland in its grasp. The ore 
train that was to take us home was long overdue. The young 
stationmaster, in a high-necked red pullover and of mag- 
nificent physique, took us to his rooms. He had lived there 
all his twenty-five years, he said. Rocks and birches came up 
to the cottage garden; no animal life stirred. A party of 
platelayers passed by on tricycles fitted to the line, but no 
one else came near save an ancient toothless Lapp who 
appeared out of nowhere and then was gone. Strangely, 
perhaps, it was at this moment rather than at any other, 
whether when climbing the mountains or tramping the lonely 
valleys, that I realised most strongly that the time is still a 
long way off when the spirit of Lapland will succumb to the 
modern world. 

MIcHAEL WINCH. 


BEFORE THE CORONATION 


It is to be anticipated that few of those entitled to take a 
personal part in this joyous celebration will neglect to urge 
their claims before the Committee appointed to decide these 
matters, and the main purpose of this article is to supply 
information to those who, through the failure of tradition, 
may be unaware of the privileges due to them by reason of 
their blood or property. For example, the owner of the 
manor of Addington, near Croydon, is in duty bound to go 
to Westminster and make a pudding for the King’s consump- 
tion. What exactly this is is unknown, and although its 
name of “ diligrunt ’’ conveys a porky suggestion, the right 
is indisputable, for William the Norman conferred it on his 
cook, together with the land, and Lord Bardolf still exercised 
it two hundred years later. Naturally the extinction of the 
title in these latter days creates some difficulty, but should 
the inhabitants of a new housing estate come forward en masse 
claiming to be the old peer’s representatives, it seems the 
Committee can only get out of it by pointing out that so 
many cooks might spoil the pudding. | 

On the other hand it is to be feared that some holders of 
such “ serjeanties ’ will prefer to hide in the background 
until reminded of their duty by the Committee. It is easy 
and inexpensive to make a pudding, and well worth the money 
to get a free view of the show, but the obligation becomes 
more onerous in such a case as that of the Earl of Warwick, 
whose duty it is to provide the saltcellars, knives and spoons, 
especially if the tradition of Edward I’s coronation is faithfully 
carried out, when the entire palace of Westminster was set 
out with tables at which the whole populace were invited to 
feast for fifteen days. 

In the same way it is not certain there will be competition 
among the earls present in the Abbey as to which is the 
“ worthiest,” for it will be his duty, after the King has given 
his sword to the clergy, to buy it back for a five-pound note. 
Coronations, in fact, well illustrate the ups and downs 
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of fortune. The Lord Mayor gets a solid gold cup and ewer 
for doing almost nothing, Dymock gets a massive gold cup 
for little more, the Earl Marshal receives a horse and saddle 
from every man taking the order of knighthood, and Lord 
Latymer gets a silver dish for acting as King’s almoner. 
The holder of the manor of Hallwyke at Friern Barnet, on 
the other hand, has to supply the King’s gilt spurs at his own 
expense, the Duke of Athol has to present a pair of falcons, 
the owner of Scultone in Norfolk has to work in the kitchen, 
the Earl of Oxford has to get up early in the morning to put 
on the King’s shirt and socks, and twelve citizens of London 
are compelled to act as unpaid waiters, although in their case 
such a prominent position may be regarded as its own reward. 

One serjeanty that will worry the Committee is the 
“ oreat”? one of “ Marshal of the Courtesans in the King’s 
household,” appertaining to the manor of Sherfield in Hamp- 
shire. It is mentioned as late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
but unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, that imperious 
lady’s comments upon it have not been preserved, and, con- 
_ sidering the unimpeachable respectability of the present 
Committee, its summary dismissal may be expected on the 
ground of obsolescence. 

A word of caution, also, must with all respect be addressed 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Precedent is 
one of those excellent servants that are liable, when too freely 
encouraged, to become tyrants, and if for its sake they act 
too roughly towards the central Personage of the ceremony, 
the result, to put it mildly, will be regrettable. This thought 
arises from the record that when Henry VI was crowned they 
stripped him of all but his shirt and laid him out flat on the 
floor. Then they dressed him like a bishop in cope and 
sandals, except for the crown of St. Edward on his head, and 
then stripped him again before redressing him as a king. 
Even Richard Lionheart, who was no joke to tackle, they 
stripped of everything above his waist except his shirt, and 
this they tore in half down the back. As for Henry VII, 
although he could face up to Richard Crouchback on the 
field of battle, before the Archbishops he lay flat on his face 
and confessed his sins. 
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But if caution is to be enjoined on the prelates, what 
sort of warning should be delivered to the laity, to those 
great nobles and privileged persons who are invited to give 
their attendance ? At Edward II’s coronation they pressed 
so hard that a wall near the high altar of the Abbey was 
broken down, and one of their number, Sir John de Bakwelle, 
was crushed to death. In 1821 it was worse, at least in 
intention, when a guest in full Highland costume pointed a 
pistol at George IV and was so noisy about it that it required 
six constables to carry him out. The general public too 
may be warned by Queen Elizabeth’s proclamation not to 
pick pockets in hope of pardon at such a time, and even the 
police, in making their traffic arrangements, may be reminded 
that after George IV’s banquet 500 carriages never got nearer 
to Westminster than Hyde Park Corner, in consequence of 
which 2,000 guests, male and female, in all their decorative 
finery, sprawled in sleep all over the House of Lords, on 
floor, benches, and the steps of the throne, until six next 
morning. 

As though perversely to diminish the universal gaiety, 
the coronation banquet, when in Westminster Hall the blaze 
of jewels and gold and silver in the galleries used to be 
reflected by millions of gilded lamps and candles, is not 
to take place this time, which involves the abandonment of 
many of the old ceremonies here recalled. Were it not so, 
we might be indulged with the curious sight of the Earl of 
Oxford walking off with the basins and towels and a squire of 
Norfolk with the table cloths, in pursuance of their ancestral 
rights. In fact, if there were only a queen to be crowned as 
well as a king, we should see something more extraordinary 
still—certain female members of the nobility sitting under 
the table instead of at it, as was done at the coronation 
banquets of Katherine de Valois and Anne Boleyn. But if 
some parts of the ancient pageantry are to be discarded 
we may feel sure it will not be for the same reason as when 
Charles I was crowned, when 300,000 crowns had to be saved 
with which to go fighting in Spain. 

CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


To-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


Wuar like was the England Queen Elizabeth saw in her many 
progresses ? Not one probably in a thousand of those who 
enjoy the beauties of our English countryside realize, or at 
least remember, that nearly all of what they admire is the 
comparatively recent, if unwitting, creation of that estheti- 
cally rather despised individual, the agriculturist. Farming 
is labelled, I believe, a dull trade, and those who pursue it 
as more or less in keeping with it by those who would com- 
placently accept the label of intelligentsia. This, perhaps, 
is partly the reason why educated English folk generally are 
so curiously ignorant of the elements of agriculture, beyond 
the boundaries of their gardens, and perhaps their orchards, 
if they possess them. But of this later. 
All the world acknowledges the peculiar charm of our 
English rural scene. It has nothing to do with the 
“sublime ” in Nature ; for its qualities are most conspicuous 
where Nature is in her tamer moods, and has done little to 
divert the eye, by physical uplift of consequence and all 
therein implied. For it is in the twenty-five counties of 
England, speaking broadly, which owe little or nothing to 
primitive distinction, that this country of ours contrives 
to be so strangely alluring to look upon, so different from 
any other. 
_ It occurs to few that the scenes which they so much 
delight in are nearly as artificial in creation as their own 
flower garden. 

In a novel at my elbow by an extremely clever lady, 
while enlarging on the beauties of a farm labourer’s cottage, 
with all the usual amenities of flowers, neat thatch and lattice 
windows, she sums it up as “immemorial.” Beside this 
volume lies a more serious one on “ England,” in which the 
author describes himself as passing through a Southern county 
“ unchanged in appearance since the days of the Plantagenets.”’ 
Good heavens ! 
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What a shock the public generally would get if by some 
magic art these ornate and peaceful scenes could suddenly, 
as in a film, dissolve into the Tudor period—a date I quote, 
to be quite safe ; though I feel sure that a much later one 
would give our enraptured spectator a very nasty knock! 
Vanished would be practically every hedgerow with its 
hedgerow timber—the chief glory of the English rural scene— 
and in its place would be great sprawling breadths of un- 
enclosed tillage and untidy pasture land, both impinged upon 
by wide stretches of primitive forest. There would in truth, 
be very little left of the scene we all look upon with such 
delight and vaguely imagine to have been always there. 

The old manor house, of Georgian, Queen Anne, or Jaco- 
bean date, whether as farmhouse or still retaining its original 
rank, which now adorns so many landscapes, would, of course, 
be absent. The occasional Tudor house of quality, then 
mostly building, would be far too scarce for any appreciable 
effect on the general landscape, and in any case would be 
crudely new. Here, too, would stretch the manor lands 
with far-spreading semi-communal unfenced in-field and 
out-field system ; its stiff row of tenants’ wooden huts and 
out-houses, with a separate and of course superior building 
for the “lord ’—or more often for his representative, since 
the greater families then owned many manors, each managed 
by a resident steward. Most of the old castles would be 
standing more or less intact, though some, as we know, were 
being already adapted, with Tudor additions, to the ways of 
peace. But these, again, now so effective in their old age, 
would then have been new structures, and even if numerous 
enough upon the surface of England to influence its landscape, 
would still have had the crudeness of new creations. But 
most of the old mansions, and manor houses, that so adorn 
our country to-day are of the 17th century or later. Nor 
can one think that their predecessors did much to soften the 
crude and “‘ untidy ” scene, as we should now most certainly 
regard it. For let us glance for a moment in fancy at the 
great sprawling in-field—the crop area of the manor tenants 
in their various degrees. Innumerable strips of tillage— 
separated by earthen baulks, such as one sees in Northern 
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France, though without the modern French productiveness 
and consequent colouring. For the crops of those days were 
inconceivably poor. 

Now the average yield of wheat in England to-day, and 
as Officially returned for nearly a century, is about 32 bushels, 
or four quarters, to the acre, with other grain in proportion. 
The average yield in the Tudor period, Mr. Thorold Rogers 
and other experts tell us, was from five to ten bushels, as 
we can well believe, with the ill-nurtured, undrained, ill- 
cultivated soil of those days. A ripening English wheat-field 
to-day, and even its stubble, is a thing of beauty, and merits 
all the encomiums bestowed on it in prose and verse. But a 
grain field that will only produce five to ten bushels to the 
acre is by no means a thing of beauty. To the English farmer 
who never saw such a failure in his life, it would be a most 
deplorable sight. Even to the layman, ignorant of values, 
it would appear a poor and pale thing, far different to the 
rich and glowing harvest fields on which he is accustomed to 
cast an admiring eye. 

Now the official average yield of the U.S.A. is only twelve 
bushels to the acre—and this includes the much higher yield 
of the virgin Western prairies. The reader will believe me 
when, speaking from personal and intimate experience, 
I assert as a fact that there are in the old States immense 
breadths of grain, divided and fenced into fields as in English 
farms, that only yield from five to ten bushels an acre—the 
Tudor standard—and I can furthermore affirm that such 
cornfields, whether ripening or in the shock, even as an 
esthetic spectacle, are sufficiently depressing, and to any 
eye but that of the accustomed native deplorable to look 
upon. And it is quite certain that the old cornfields of 
England looked like this and bore slight resemblance to the 
rich and golden abundance of to-day. 

Again, as one’s notions of an English pasture are drawn 
from the crisp, verdant, well-nurtured, well-drained enclosures 
within their tracery of hedgerows, one might fancy that the 
pasture at any rate of this bygone England would in some 
measure redeem the depressing nature of those long strips of 
meagre corn land. I more than doubt it. We are so used in 
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this country to a tidy, well-groomed landscape as to somehow 
believe it to be in the natural order of things. We see many 
tracts of wild country but never untidy ones in the sense 
implied here. The farmer may notice bad farming; but 
few other people in this country know enough for that. But 
then merely modern “bad farming” doesn’t touch the 
question of the great gulf dividing the landscape of to-day 
from that of old. It is much too wide, and by no means 
one of crops only. For I venture to think that even the 
great sprawling common pasture of the manor, the out-field 
area, bore small resemblance to the clean, hedge-enclosed 
pastures of to-day. Grazed by all and sundry—amilch cows, 
bullocks, sheep, horses—everything taken out of it, nothing 
restored, year after year. Untidy too, no doubt, patched 
about with weeds and brush unpalatable even to the hungry 
stock, and rooted up most certainly by hogs, the grass land 
bore slight resemblance to the clean, well-nourished pastures 
over which the Pytchley and the Quorn gallop to-day! 
Probably forests edged the near horizon. Great blocks of 
them, not the well-distributed, symmetrical groups of well- 
cared-for woodland where pheasants are bred to-day, but 
tangled primeval woods such as the Sussex landowners and 
iron-masters of the Tudor and Jacobean period hacked away 
by thousands of acres and hauled over miry tracks to the 
smelting furnace which Drayton’s labouring verse peoples 
with outraged fawns and fairies. That the forest primeval 
in England had the disarray of other such forests one knows 
in undeveloped countries in similar latitudes seems inevitable. 

And what about such amenities which may have helped 
to soften the crudities of the average scene? It was not 
all of course under this common tillage of the manor. Private 
holdings of some size, with their separate buildings, had by 
this time become fairly common. But we are not concerned 
here with the varied nature of land holdings. These ‘“ Frank- 
lins,” or their equivalents, had boundary fences, no doubt, 
around their farms, but few or no subdividing hedges. For 
they too followed the open field system, with a “ herd ” to 
guard the crops in the growing season. The latter were no 
doubt just as miserable a spectacle from the modern stand- 
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point as the others. What like, too, were these scattered 
homesteads ? Generally at that period rough erections— 
to disappear, no doubt, for the most part, in favour of their 
successors, those many beautiful old homes, large and small, 
that, mellowed by time and by the care of a higher standard 
of living and of taste, adorn the land we now, and with such 
good reason, admire. 

But in glancing here at the average scene in those days, 
one must not overlook those features and objects that did 
vary the rather monotonous outlook I have pictured. As 
regards buildings, there would of course be the churches, the 
monasteries, the castles, ruinous or otherwise, and the occa- 
sional new Tudor mansions of dignity. But all these, though 
interesting enough, would not of themselves create or even 
help to reproduce what we mean by the “ English scene ” of 
to-day. The enclosed parks are rather more to the point. 
There, no doubt, within a ring fence would be found those 
smooth stretches of turf we take so much for granted in our 
modern landscape, grassy stretches not grazed to death nor 
rooted by hogs nor gullied by storms. Gracious verdant 
sweeps, no doubt, sprinkled with trees that have had sufficient 
breathing space to achieve nobility. 

Radnorsheer, poor Radnorsheer, 

Never a park and never a deer, 

Never a squire of £500 a year, 

But Richard Fowler of Albey-cwm-hir,”’ 
wrote Cromwell’s Commissioner of Royalist redemption fines. 
But then Radnorshire, with its high, wild moors and moun- 
tains and foaming streams, like most of Wales and a dozen 
or so English counties, had been lifted above zsthetic depend- 
ence on the work of man. As for parks, they could after all 
have been but patches upon the wide waste of, by our stand- 
ards, rather uninspiring scenery through which the great 
Elizabeth laboured with her preposterous trains of horses 
and men. No wonder she ate out the district and grazed 
the park lands of her favourites bare. 

I have not of course forgotten the chalk downs, whether 
the narrow chain through Sussex or the wider stretching 
uplands in Wilts, West Berks, Hants and Dorset. They, 
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almost alone, in tamer England, were such as we see to-day ; 
and then even more than to-day the glory of the wool- 
growers. What a relief it must have been too for the farmer, 
the squire or the noble, to ride out of the rutty, tangled low 
country on to these glorious open spaces, as smooth and free 
to traverse as they are to-day. But I am not concerned 
with Downs, they are things apart and only figure here and 
there as a background to the rural scene under discussion. 
They are in a class by themselves and have their special 
appeal, particularly to south countrymen, rather than to the 
west and north, with their own mountains and streams. But 
our forefathers hated mountains. A Tudor Crown Com- 
missioner reported North Wales as “a horrid spot of hills.” 
Their viewpoint was purely material. One can see in the 
enthusiasm of the early and mid-eighteenth century poets 
for the “‘ sweeping lawn,” the “ cool grot and tuneful grove,” 
the half-conscious satisfaction of a generation only recently 
emerged from the uncouth and untidy surroundings to the 
amenities of a higher rural culture—the conquest of the 
wild, in short. One can understand that the romantically 
minded among our ancestors had little use for Dartmoor, 
the Black Mountains, or Snowdonia, and that the domestic 
landscape as it became more gracious to the eye appealed 
more readily to their esthetic sense. But castles, monas- 
teries and primitive forests, after all, were, as features in a 
landscape, common to all Western Europe. It is not easy 
to imagine them as the outstanding features of our English 
scene, such as we know it, though at no time could they have 
been thick enough on the land to dominate it. 


Then, again, the rivers! The impetuous streams of the 
north and west foamed, then, as now, chiefly in their allotted 
courses. But the more sluggish southern stream, now canalized 
and winding between rich meadows as an asset to many a 
gracious landscape, then more often than not gurgled unseen 
through a scrubby swamp. 

In brief, the artistic soul may resent what he likes to 
regard as age-long scenes of natural beauty being measured 
by a standard of bushels to the acre, which to him mean 
nothing at all, or again, that he owes a large part of the scene 
he admires to the materialistic efforts of bygone farmers. 
But there is no getting away from those prosaic facts and 
figures: the hedgeless landscape, the meagre crops, the 
ragged pastures, the almost total absence of those buildings 
which now so beautify, with all their bowery accessories, our 
later civilization. A. G. BrapLey. 
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TRAGEDY AT GENEVA 


[AuTHoRr’s Note.—The interpretation placed by a psycho-analyst on 
this dream was so unpleasant that I send it to you, hoping that among your 
readers one may be found to produce a more satisfactory explanation.] 


THOSE at home in England who listened over the wireless to 
an observer at Geneva during the 93rd meeting of the League 
of Nations Council and Assembly can have derived little 
satisfaction from what they heard. The “little nations” 
proved difficult, the Credentials Committee, when finally 
constituted, had to admit publicly that it knew nothing 
about the condition of affairs in Western Abyssinia, the 
reception accorded to Mr. Eden’s speech was very different 
from that given to his predecessor a short twelve months 
before, and overshadowing all hung the menace of the 
situation in Spain and the Spanish Foreign Minister’s 
allegation of violation on the part of the Fascist Powers of 
the Non-Intervention Pact. 

It is true that the representatives of various States 
submitted their ideas for League Reform, but nobody was 
honest enough to suggest that at Geneva delegates should 
mean what they say, and it was therefore not surprising 
that the League, true to its tradition of touching nothing 
which it does not adjourn, postponed sine die the public 
debate on its own Retorm. 

The delegates finally dispersed in a mood of profound 
dejection which not even the knowledge that Egypt would 
shortly apply through Great Britain for membership of the 
League did anything to dispel. 

There was accordingly considerable surprise felt both 
within and without diplomatic circles when, in the first 
week of November, 1936, M. Avenol, Secretary-General of 
the League, summoned at the request of M. Delbos, French 
Foreign Minister, an extraordinary meeting of both the 
League Council and Assembly. Speculation ran rife, for it 
was but natural that after the evidence of Anglo-American- 
Franco co-operation offered in the case of the devaluation of 
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the franc men should hope that this co-operation was to be 
extended from the financial to the political sphere. 

All doubts were set at rest by the arrival at Geneva of 
Mr. Philemon K. Bocker, an American jurist of international 
repute. Mr. Bocker’s family fortune had been made at the 
end of the nineteenth century in the canning trade, and the 
source of his inspiration became clear at the first interview 
which he gave to representatives of the Press in Geneva. 
“‘T have called,” he said, “from the New World, bringing 
assistance to redress the balance of the Old.” (It is of some 
interest to note that his previous only recorded political 
utterance had been “‘ Pacts are punk,” from which it was 
gathered that he was not an admirer of his fellow-countryman 
the late Mr. F. B. Kellogg.) 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reaction to the arrival of Mr. Bocker at 
Geneva was naturally awaited with some eagerness. But 
Mr. Roosevelt, depressed by the Maine election result and 
heavily engaged with Governor Landon and Father Coughlin, 
had, to the general surprise, nothing to say either for or 
against Mr. Bocker, thereby laying himself open to the charge 
of political kite-flying. 

Mr. Bocker was accordingly invited to appear before the 
Council of the League, there to explain his proposition. 
Journalists were unfortunately excluded from the meeting, 
but it is believed that Mr. Bocker announced that he had 
come to humanize the League. When he was asked (rather 
shortly) exactly what he meant by this statement, Mr. 
Bocker replied that he hoped as a result of his visit to see a 
new League Committee appointed, a Grievance and Gesture 
Committee, and that were such a Committee constituted he 
would be proud and happy to act as its Chairman. 

Mr. Bocker was asked to withdraw while the Council of 
the League deliberated as to whether such a suggestion could 
with propriety be considered as coming within the framework 
of the League. By a majority vote the Council reached the 
conclusion that the American’s proposals were only an 
extension of a suggestion made by New Zealand for League 
Reform. Mr. Bocker was accordingly informed by the 
Council that they were duly sensible of the public spirit 
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which underlay his offer and that he had their permission and 
authority to proceed. 

Mr. Bocker therefore set to work and within a surprisingly 
short time he was able to announce the composition of the 
new Grievance and Gesture Committee, which consisted of 
representatives of New Zealand, Holland, Denmark, Siam, 
China, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, Greece, Uruguay, Latvia, 
Mexico and Turkey. 

The British delegation had taken little part in these 
proceedings. It was led by Viscount Cranborne, as Mr. 
Eden on returning home from his little holiday at Monte 
Carlo had fallen a victim to an attack of German measles. 
Nonconformist England was of the opinion that this was 
“a, judgment ” on the Foreign Secretary for having gone to 
such a sink of iniquity ; Mr. Eden’s many admirers, on the 
other hand, claimed that his illness after his recent speech 
at Geneva was a stroke of diplomatic genius expressly designed 
to show that the Foreign Office has no pro-French bias—a 
charge which had been made some few months earlier in a 
House of Commons debate on Foreign Affairs. 

The Grievance and Gesture Committee began its work 
by inviting Herr Greiser, President of the Danzig Senate, to 
come to Geneva, and there repeat his gesture, which would 
receive the attention it deserved. Critics of the League had 
prophesied that Herr Greiser would not reply, but they 
were proved wrong. After considerable delay Herr Greiser 
wrote to Mr. Bocker, and his letter was in due course laid 
before the Committee. The letter stated that under no 
circumstances would the writer repair to Geneva, nor was 
there the slightest chance of Germany re-entering the League 
unless and until the editor of the Russian newspaper which 
had described the Nazi Minister for Propaganda as “‘ a weedy 
little degenerate’ had received a life sentence to a Russian 
Labour Camp. 

It was considered proper to communicate the contents 
of this letter to M. Litvinoff, and when he was capable of 
speech he informed Mr. Bocker that in the circumstances he 
feared Germany must remain outside the League. 

The first case brought by a member-State came from the 
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representative of Peru. Backed by a bloc of South American 
States, she raised the question of her Association Football 
Match with Austria at the recent Olympic Games held in 
Berlin. When the Turkish delegate on the Grievance and 
Gesture Committee suggested that Peru was herself deserving 
of censure because she had refused to bow to the authority 
of the Olympic Games Committee, as interpreted by Herr 
Goebbels, the Peruvian representative retorted that to have 
adopted the suggestion to replay the match without spectators 
would have been an insult to democracy. This spirited reply 
drew cheers from several members of the Grievance and 
Gesture Committee. But they were prepared to do nothing 
more, and when Mr. Bocker announced that the Committee 
were unwilling to upset the decision of the Court of Honour, 
the representative of Peru gave the requisite two years’ 
notice of withdrawal from the League. 

The last case to come before the Grievance and Gesture 
Committee, whose lack of success was beginning to gall 
Mr. Bocker, was that of an ebony-coloured gentleman, 
El-emetic by name. He was introduced by a prominent 
member of the League of Nations Union, who told the Com- 
mittee something of the man before them. He came from 
Ethiopia, but was apparently no ordinary Abyssinian. In 
the first place, he had spent the greater part of his life in what 
is known in geographical circles as a “transition area” 
between the Galla and Amharic tribes in W. Abyssinia (where 
some say that the Abyssinian writ never ran, or, alternatively, 
that, if it did, there was nobody capable of reading it). In 
the second, he had once visited the Soudan, which had 
apparently inspired him with the greatest admiration for 
British methods of administration. It appeared that in 
view of his travels and superior intellectual attainment, he 
had been appointed by no less a personage than Ras Gugsa 
himself as headman of his village and public executioner of 
quite a large area surrounding it. But the Italian invaders 
of his country had refused to recognise his special position, 
and in desperation El-emetic had accepted the offer of the 
editor of Headway to raise a fund among sympathisers 
sufficient to pay both the railway and steamer fares to 
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Geneva of this innocent victim of Italian aggression, where 
he was confident that Justice awaited him. 

The Chairman of the Grievance and Gesture Committee 
began to question El-emetic slowly in English, and it was 
soon clear that he had indeed some knowledge of the language. 
It was when El-emetic was asked, ‘“‘ Do you still wish to be 
headman?” that disaster occurred. Whether El-emetic 
believed that, his grievance being known, he must now make 
his gesture, or whether he misunderstood the question and 
imagined that doubt was being cast upon his skill as a pro- 
fessional executioner will never now be known. What is 
unfortunately only too certain is that ejaculating painfully, 
‘Me show you gennelmen,” he raised his executioner’s axe, 
and, while the Committee (with one honourable exception) 
sat in frozen horror, neatly decapitated Mr. P. K. Bocker, 
thus terminating at one blow the life of the Chairman and 
the existence of the Grievance and Gesture Committee. 

It was most unfortunate that the Police Officer in attend- 
ance when the Grievance and Gesture Committee was sitting 
was that same official who some months earlier had achieved 
an unenviable notoriety by mistaking the popping of a 
champagne cork in the dining-room of a Geneva hotel for an 
attempted political assassination. It is possible that the 
chaffing to which his colleagues in the Police Force had 
subjected him as a result of his little mistake was responsible 
for the complete paralysis which overtook him upon this 
tragic occasion: it is certain that he did nothing to prevent 
the disaster. Indeed, the only man in the room to move 
(with the exception of El-emetic) was Dr. Popp, the Rumanian 
who was deputising for his compatriot M. Lupu. He alone 
appeared to realise what was about to happen, and rose 
hastily to his feet—only to trip over those of the delegate 
from Siam who was, I regret to say, asleep. 
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Most of the flat racing will be over by the time these lines 
appear, and the Cambridgeshire will have been run. The 
end of September and the beginning of October saw the 
Newmarket meeting, when Lady Zia Wernher’s Precipitation 
won the Jockey Club Stakes, with Boswell and His Grace 


second and third. The Cesarewitch was remarkable for the. 


victory of Fet, a grey horse bought for £600 and that changed 
hands again when his present owner, Mr. S. Freeman, gave 
£1,000 for him not so long ago on condition that another 
£1,000 was to be added to the purchase price if he won the 
Cesarewitch. This he did by a head, Sir A. Butt’s Near 
Relation coming second, with Mr. S. Chew Hooper’s Greynam 
third. Mr. Freeman (who had left for the United States 
only a few hours before the race) will be a proud man, and 
perhaps a rich one, for it is said that he backed his horse at 
long odds. The starting price was 10 to 1. 

Other sports have gone, and continue to go, on their 
allotted way. Football of course draws its tens of thousands 
of spectators and excites its millions of enthusiasts, either for 
the game itself or for the “coupon” gambling that it has 
engendered. The great “soccer”? teams are clashing all 
over the place, and “ fans ”’ lash themselves into palpitation 
if a favourite player’s ankle is suspected of temporary infirm- 
ity, or if another is likely to be transferred for a big price. It 
will not be illuminating at this stage in the season to discuss 
championship possibilities. Let us note, and with satisfac- 
tion, in the international sphere, that Scotland beat the 
visiting German team by two clear goals at Glasgow on 
October 14, though the Germans showed us some surprisingly 
good play. The German team was also beaten by Ireland 
(56—2) at Dublin on October 17, and on the same day Wales 
beat England at Cardiff by 2—1. 

It is good to learn that the National Sporting Club is to 
be revived. It was a sad blow to lovers of the ring when 
the famous old house in Covent Garden, the scene of many a 
gallant contest, had to give place to market needs. Cauli- 
flower ears are fewer than cauliflowers in that part of London 
to-day, but now the old “‘ Monday nights ” are to be started 
again in another place—the Empress Stadium at Earl’s 
Court. The opening night was October 19, when Harry 
Mizler boxed Jimmy Walsh for the British Lightweight 
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championship. Walsh kept his title in a clean 15-round 
fight, beating easily on points a stylish boxer who seemed 
powerless against a relentless onslaught. Another important 
contest will be that between Len Harvey and John Henry 
Lewis, world Light Heavyweight champion, at Wembley, 
on November 9. I should like to see Harvey win. Ben 
Foord, who swept Petersen to a crushing defeat, is to fight 
Walter Neusel, the German (who has also trounced Petersen), 
at Harringay on November 18. 

In the meantime another British title changed hands at 
Liverpool on September 24, when Johnny McGrory beat 
Nel Tarleton (the holder) on points in a 15-round contest for 
the Featherweight championship. Lord Decies has lately 
declared that England has never been lacking in good raw 
boxing material. That is true, but the material has been 
neglected in our national indifference to physical organisation ; 
often, too, it has fallen into unworthy hands. The revival of 
the National Sporting Club should do much to bring English 
boxing out of the poor state into which it has been allowed 
to drift. 

There has been great lawn tennis activity at Queen’s 
Club, where play for the National Covered Court Champion- 
ships opened on Monday, October 12, and continued all the 
week. Many of the giants of the game were there, among 
them Austin, Borotra, Miss Scriven, K. Schréder and many 
another. The final round of the men’s singles saw the 
victory of K. Schréder over J. Borotra—8-6, 6-1, 9-7. There 
was something of a sensation in the semi-final round, when 
Austin was beaten by Schréder by 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. Sefiorita 
A. Lizana has become a new champion by beating Miss R. M. 
Hardwick in the final round (6-3, 6-0). In golf the most 
notable incident of the Worplesdon Mixed Foursomes was 
the defeat, on Wednesday, October 14, of Miss Pam Barton 
(who had only reached England from America on the Monday), 
and F. Francis by Mrs. Beeson (formerly Miss Jean Forsyth) 
and her husband. The vanquished lost by one hole. The 
victors in the final round were Miss Joyce Wetherhed and the 
Hon. T. Coke, who beat C. J. Anderson and Miss D. Wilkins 
by 3 and 2 over 36 holes. 

F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are : 


(a) 
(0) 


(c) 


That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 
will be above the average. 

That Scotland, Wales, the 8.W. of England, and the 
Irish Sea area will—during the second half of the 
period—be mainly responsible for this expected 
excess. 

That, at the same time, the 8.E. of England will total 
less precipitation than usual for these winter months. 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 
(h) 


(9) 


That during November the present deficiency of rain 
will continue over most of England and a large part 
of the British Isles. 

That this deficiency will be most marked in the S.E. 
of England, but that further North, in Scotland, the 
departures from the normal rainfall will be small. 
That during December the total precipitation over 
the British Isles will be slightly in excess of the 
average amount. 

That this expected excess will be most marked in the 
S.W. of England. 

That, however, during the same month the deficiency 
of rain will continue in the extreme S.E. and East of 
England. 

That during January the excess of rain will become 
more general and that an area including Scotland, 
Wales, and the 8.W. of England will be the districts 
most affected. 

That in the London area and 8.E. of England, Novem- 
ber will, on the whole, be a mild month with prevailing 
Westerly and 8.-Westerly winds. 


Remarks.—Although there were three or four relatively 
cold days at the end of September, the official returns show 
that the mean temperature for that month at the London 
Observatory was again a little above the average. 


DuNBOYNE, 14.x.36. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LORD MILNER 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—The opening of the Milner Room at Oxford has 
reminded me of an incident which was related to me years ago 
by my old friend Mr. Henry Lee Warner, a life-long Liberal, 
who was present on the occasion. A dinner was given at the 
Palmerston Club, at which the guest of the evening was 
Mr. Gladstone, then in the heyday of his power, and the 
principal speaker was Lord Milner (or rather Mr. Milner as 
he was), who was still at Oxford. It was looked forward to 
by many as the political debut of one of the most brilliant sons 
of the University. The young Milner’s speech was largely 
devoted to the duty of the Liberal Party to take connaissance 
of the Empire, a point from which incidentally he never 
wavered. He was listened to throughout in the most stony 
silence by Mr. Gladstone, till the audience felt that this was 
not only the beginning but the end of a promising political 
career. The young speaker however refused to bow before 
the old man’s evident displeasure and with rare courage 
continued his harangue. At the end many of the company, 
who by no means shared in Milner’s ideas, were so shocked 
at Mr. Gladstone’s ungracious attitude that they flocked 
round the young orator and warmly congratulated him. The 
whole incident seems to be indicative of that steadfast 
political courage which distinguished Lord Milner all his life 
from the ruck of time-serving politicians. 


Yours faithfully, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


BACK TO SILVER 


To THE EpriTor or The National Review 


Sm,—With reference to Mr. Percy W. Tulloch’s letter in 
your October issue, I had the great pleasure and honour of 
knowing the late Mr. W. J. Bryan, the greater part of whose life 
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was devoted to the attempt to restore silver to its rightful 
place in the monetary system of the United States. 


He it was who remarked that ‘‘ Mankind was being crucified 
on a cross of gold,” and how apt his statement was is very 
obvious, for the greatest object in the way of world prosperity 
is the refusal of mankind to accept this truth. 

Bi-metallism, with silver valued in the ratio of 16-20 
of that of gold, would relieve the economic strain existing 
throughout the world. It would restore gold and silver to 
their proper place as commodities, and forever prevent a 
repetition of the conditions of present-day financial control 
by gold possession alone, since no combination in the world 
could control capital on this basis. The evils of inflation 
which exist are entirely due to the so-called ‘“‘ gold standard ” 
and the cupidity of those few individuals, relatively, whom 
this system benefits. So long, however, as the general public 
refuses to acquaint itself with the truth, although many 
writers have explained the benefits of bi-metallism for cur- 
rency standard, so long will this present universal unrest and 
discontent prevail. 


Perhaps the new Germany—alone, of all the great nations 
of the world—will be the one to show the way in this restoration 
also. 


Incidentally—with the U.S. dollar, the French franc, the 
Nederlands guilder, the Italian lira, all devalued in gold 
content, either the British pound sterling will unfailingly 
have to follow eventually in this devaluation, or to adopt a 
new monetary uuit which will have a value to the depreciated 
currencies mentioned relative to the £1 sterling value to the 
original (undepreciated) foreign dollars, francs, guilders and 
liras. 


Yours truly, 
E. Warp. 


New York. 
October 6, 1936. 


JAPAN AND ENGLAND 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the enclosed letter from a friend 
in the Far East :— 

From what I have seen out here I entirely agree with you 
that Japan is not in any sense our natural enemy. “I would 
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say that they respect us more than they do most “‘ Foreigners ” 
and that they, or at least many of them, still regard the 
termination of the alliance not only as a disaster of foreign 
policy but with genuine regret. On the other hand, they 
have their immediate problem of bread and butter. It is 
vital and urgent. And unlike our serious problems, which 
are rarely grasped by more than 1 per cent. of the population, 
theirs is a matter of conviction through every grade of society 
from the humblest fisherman to the Emperor. 

In its simplest form, I think that it can be stated like 
this :— 


“We Japanese are devoted to our country because the people of 
our Islands are different to other folk, and we only understand each 
other. Our country is prospering, but its very prosperity has given 
us a population which we cannot feed. The world has denied us 
Colonies, and in any case we are too Japanese to be really happy 
colonists. We have therefore industrialized to sell our goods for food. 
We have become the most efficient industrial country in the world, 
but the world have by tariffs excluded us from their markets. 

“We must create an Empire—break the tariff bars, or starve.” 


Japanese courage is great, Japanese thoroughness is great, 
and Japanese longing for respect is probably greater than 
either. 

I would say that with all except the extremists, the 
exploitation of Mongolia and China for raw materials and 
markets is the only immediate aim. But they have learnt 
from bitter experience the extent to which might is right, 
and every recent development in European affairs has con- 
firmed them in their faith in armed force rather than 
negotiation as an instrument of policy. 


As regards ourselves. I am convinced that we can never 
again hope for that degree of naval supremacy in the Pacific 
which enabled us to get and maintain a dominant position 
in the China trade. No nation more than Japan will respect 
our attempt to be as strong as we can be in those waters, 
but I suggest that our only sane policy is to recognize Japan’s 
problem and to see to what extent we can help each other. 


After all, our problems as proud industrial island races 
are not dissimilar. 
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SPAIN 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Smr,—Owing to a number of articles which have appeared 
recently in the English Press, purporting to deal with the 
present deplorable situation in Spain, being of an extremely 
misleading nature, possibly a brief résumé of the facts, as 
they appear to people who have lived and been in close 
contact with both Spain and Portugal over a considerable 
period and may claim to some knowledge of their lan- 
guage and character, will assist Englishmen to adopt a fairer 
attitude. 

The present Government in Madrid, whilst legally elected, 
is only an Anarchist-Communist combination, masquerading 
under a Socialist label, and as such obtained many votes 
from moderate Spaniards, which has now been discarded 
and the real character exposed. 

Soon after coming into power, the weak Socialist nominal 
ministers were compelled by their Communist comrades to 
institute a reign of intimidation and brutality, culminating 
in actual murder of political opponents, which gradually 
became insupportable by the people at large. 

Realising eventually that there was only one solution, 
viz., that of expelling the Madrid coterie by force, prominent 
patriotic and representative Spaniards combined to strike a 
blow for law and order and save their country from sinking 
into complete disorder and ruin. Well tried and eminent 
men such as Generals Mola and Franco, Juan March and 
Gil Robles, who could by no means be termed ambitious 
and self-seeking, took charge, with what result is now known 
and whose eventual success is no longer in doubt. 

That correspondents with a slight, if any, knowledge of 
either the Spanish or Portuguese languages or aims and 
after only a casual stay in the country, should attempt to 
place their interpretation before the British public, corre- 
sponds closely with the vagaries of Kipling’s well-known 
Pagett, M.P.” 

Further, it would appear that several of the lesser-known 
men were more concerned with relating or vaunting their 
personal experiences than good taste would dictate, viz., 
one stated that he followed behind an armoured car during 
the Red attack on Toledo, another prides himself upon 
having evaded the censor and thus sent a particularly in- 
accurate account of Portuguese neutrality from a. steamer 
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in Lisbon harbour, and again one had a description of bullets 
striking a house in which he had taken refuge to observe the 
fighting. That Russian Bolshevist money and propaganda 
is behind the Madrid forces is indisputable, and it should be 
borne in mind that Spain to-day, as represented by the 
Nationalist forces under General Franco, is fighting on behalf 
of a recognised form of government as we Britishers under- 
stand it, as opposed to a Bolshevist dictatorship or Fascist 
domination, which would certainly be followed by reper- 
cussions in the neighbouring countries of France and Por- 
tugal, later on extending probably to the whole of Europe. 

Intervention by any one country would be equally 
disastrous. 

It can be safely left to Dr. Salazar, the extremely able 
and farseeing Portuguese Prime Minister, who has the advan- 
tage of being in the closest possible touch with the situation, 
to devise the best methods to protect his country’s interests 
in the present as well as he has done during the past nine 
years of his tenure of office. 


Yours, etc., 


R. B. Paten. 


Lisbon, Portugal. 
October, 1936. 


DEFENCE 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Sir,—We have always heard that obligatory military 
service is unacceptable to the inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom. It is clear that this vital subject has not been 
presented to them in its proper light by those whose duty 
it is to do so. When we see a little country like Switzerland 
with its integrity guaranteed by Europe shouldering this 
burden and with no external responsibilities, why should 
we, with our enormous Empire, refuse to bear this ordinary 
qualification of citizenship ? More than half of every mouthful 
of food has to be conveyed over thousands of miles of sea ; 
also the raw materials, without which our essentially manu- 
facturing country would be unable to purchase the food on 
which they exist. At last our Government is awake to the 
peril caused by our unilateral disarmament, But it is not 
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enough. A measure of compulsory military service should 
at once be enforced. It would banish all unemployment 
and enrich and ennoble the nation. The dependants of this 
National Army should be a first charge, and it should be 
laid down that on completion of their service full maintenance 
or adequate employment should be provided. If this is not 
accomplished within a short space of time it will be too 
late, and with our fall Christian civilization will go nigh to 
extinction. 


Yours, ete., 


Percy R. Hare. 


Mentone. 
October 8, 1936. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE COMPANIES 


To tHe Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—I think that the following may be of some interest 
to you :— 

Early in September | wrote to the County Territorial 
Battalion for information regarding enrolment in the National 
Defence Companies of the Territorial Army, at the same time 
asking if I was too late to join. The reply gave me date and 
time to go to the Battalion Headquarters, when an officer 
would be there to enrol me; some pamphlets of conditions 
of service, eligibility, etc., were also sent. I at once asked 
four old Service men in my village if they would come with 
me. None of them had even heard of the Defence Companies, 
but, as soon as I explained the scheme to them, all were keen 
to come, and I took them in with me, and we were enrolled. 
I was then informed that though enrolment had been open 
for more than two weeks, not even half the quota of 200 for 
the county had come forward to join. I then went round and 
explained the scheme to other old Service men in the village, 
who were eligible ; not a single one had heard of the Defence 
Companies, but they all gladly agreed to come, as soon as 
they knew of it, so I was able to take another batch in to enrol. 

I think this proves that the whole scheme has been very 
badly advertised. I am confident that there would be no 
shortage of numbers anywhere, if retired officers of the Army 
or Navy made a point of explaining the scheme to eligible old 
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Service men in their towns or villages, and, at the same time, 
take them, or make arrangements for their transport to the 
place of enrolment. From my experience old Service men are 
only too keen and ready to join, as soon as they know of the 
scheme, but in this little corner of England they knew nothing 
about it, until I had personally explained it to them. 


Yours faithfully, 


SoLpIErR.”’ 
Southern England. 


October, 1936. 


Note.—We refer to this letter in the “ Episodes.” 


[The Kditor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


There is no better Christmas present to give friends overseas than a 
year’s subscription to The National Review. Send 32s. and the name 
and address of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review, 35, 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
HUMOURS OF THE DESERT 


THREE Deserts. By C. S. Jarvis (Late Governor of Sinai) 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.). Wherever the Englishman engages in 
frontier administration he seldom fails to appreciate the 
humours of it, no matter how serious the situations may be 
in which he may sometimes find himself or how dull and mono- 
tonous the day-to-day routine. The vagaries and quarrels 
of the local inhabitants, the incongruous incidents, the quaint 
accommodations that occur between Eastern and Western 
mentalities, the invariable stupidities of those in power at 
Headquarters, and the devices for parrying or defeating them 
—these are the stock-in-trade of the reminiscent frontier 
administrator. They do not all write down their memories, 
and those who do so seldom attain the delightful blend of 
lucidity, humour and outspoken common sense that dis- 
tinguishes Major Jarvis’ book. The hackneyed phrase, 
“there is not a dull page in it,” is literally applicable to this 
extremely amusing record of sixteen years’ service after the 
war in the Frontier administration of Egypt. The author, 
who served in Egypt and Palestine during the war, and 
whose remarks (incidentally) on the true state of affairs in 
the Westerri desert in 1916-17 fill me with rather unholy 
joy—remembering the solemn faces that the word “‘ Senussi ” 
caused at G.H.Q.—was given his first peace job at Amria, 
near Alexandria: he was then appointed District Commander 
of the four western oases, Kharga, Dakhla, Baharia and 
Farafra, and, finally, he became sub-Governor, and then 
Governor, of Sinai. He was obviously one of those men who 
take an intense interest in the doing of their job and a certain 
pride in having accomplished something, without any roman- 
tic illusions about the people or the place in which it had to 
be accomplished. All through this book there is a note of 
dryness (as of champagne, not of sand) which adds no little 
to the comic descriptions, and is quite different from the 
touch of deliberate burlesque introduced by Lord Edward 
Cecil into that other delightful book of Egyptian humours, 
“The Leisure of an Egyptian Official.” It was the civil 
service of Cairo and its daily round at which Lord Edward 
poked fun: and to have read that book is, perhaps, to under- 
stand why men like Major Jarvis should refer so caustically 
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to the people at Headquarters. He certainly tells some comic 
stories of their actions, such as the letter sent in reply to his 
long report on a formidable sand-dune that was encroaching 
relentlessly on Kharga. This letter said that his scheme 
for covering with concrete the well that lay in the dune’s 
path was not approved, but that prisoners could be employed 
to shovel the sand away. “‘What made it still more humorous,” 
the author remarks, ‘“‘ was that, owing to the miserable state 
cf the inhabitants, they were definitely too weak to think 
of or commit any crime, with the result that there were no 
prisoners and never had been.” And his turning of the tables 
on the Finance department in the matter of his stolen safe 
was devastating. But a more serious statement is that the 
risings of 1919 in the Nile Valley took the “ old and trusted 
British officials in the Egyptian Government” entirely by 
surprise, and that, when they were thoroughly alarmed, they 
would not believe the truth, namely, that the Arabs of the 
Western Desert refused to take any part in those excesses. 
However, one excess did take place as an aftermath of these 
troubles, and that was the onslaught of a British patrol car 
on a riotous Alexandria—an episode which Major Jarvis 
relates with immense gusto. It is too long to quote, but it 
occurs quite early in the book and makes the reader quite 
certain that he will continue till the last page. 

For acting upon this easy but unavoidable decision the 
reader is rewarded over and over again. Now it is by a racy 
characterisation of the boab, or other typical character, now 
by remarks on the indigestion of camels by which sandgrouse 
thrive, now by some extremely frank and just general con- 
siderations on the thorny matter of blood sports, now by a 
hilarious description of a monitor lizard in his wife’s bathroom, 
or of an impromptu burlesque played by the Sudanese Camel 
Corps. Here, for instance, is the boab : 

“The most marked characteristic of the boab is his addiction to 
untidy foodstuffs. He squats on a bench with a gang of frowsy cronies 
at the gateway of some otherwise quite charming house in the Gezira 
quarter of Cairo and eats avidly of the fruits of the season. In the 
water-melon season the vicinity of his bench is littered with rind ; 
in the winter he chews most industriously the sugar cane, ejecting 
nauseating masticated pellets around him like an owl. He is partial 
also to the fruit of the cactus, hard-boiled eggs, pea-nuts, and any 
form of diet that makes a litter, and adds a tasty garnishing to the whole 
by scattering cigarette cartons and empty match-boxes. . . .” 


And here is the camel: 


“. , . for the poor old camel has the most inefficient gastric organs 
in the world. At a liberal estimate he does not digest more than 
10 per cent. of the corn he eats, as if one manures the garden with 
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camel dung the result is an immediate and thickly-sown crop of barley 
or millet, according to the animal’s diet. If some of the infallible 
digestive aids one reads about in the advertisements were used on 
the camel of the East the result would be the decimation of bird life— 
it is most unlikely that the camel himself would show any benefit, 
as he has lived and thrived on undigested corn for centuries, and will 
probably continue to do so.” 


If there were space, it would be tempting to quote some 
of the longer stories—the account of what happened to the 
decorative American woman who came to the desert looking 
for a ‘“‘ sheek,”’ the collapse of the Sudanese Camel Corps into 
unruly laughter at the ‘“ present arms ” of a guard at Akaba, 
or the story of the doctor, the eleven omdehs and eleven 
turkeys. But it would be wrong, in any case, to give the 
impression that the excellence of this book depends on 
incidental anecdotes alone. Major Jarvis always gives an 
admirably clear description of the places where his work 
lay, the people with whom he had to deal, and the problems 
he had to solve. Whether it be the water supply and the 
mosquitoes of Kharga, the duck shooting, the fruit and the 
quarrels of Dakhla, the varied landscape and inhabitants of 
Sinai, the mentality of the Arishia and the Arab, the methods 
of settling (or not settling) complicated law suits—indulgence 
in which is the Arab’s substitute for golf—the ruses of drug 
smugglers, the magnificent self-sufficiency of the Sinai police, 
the way of making condemned prisoners useful, or the story 
of the great anti-locust campaign, he sheds the same dry and 
sharp light upon them. There is a chapter on his dogs that 
will delight every dog-lover, and another on desert gardens 
that will interest every gardener. In general, he says of his 
work: “‘ Owing to the constitution of the Frontiers Depart- 
ment to which I belong, I am not merely charged with 
administrative duties, but have been also by force of cir- 
cumstances a builder of houses, bridges and dams; an 
agriculturist, stock-breeder and apiarist ; a Customs official 
and Inspector of Education; a police officer and a judge, 
and it is this extraordinary variety which has made the 
job so fascinating.” He does not conceal his opinion, however, 
that there is a certain hopelessness in combat with the 
desert and the Arab temperament. ‘‘ In any Arab country,” 
he says, “‘ one is faced by what one may call complete stagna- 
tion and lack of all effort. There are no roads, no cultivation 
worth speaking of, and no signs of progress or betterment of 
conditions, and yet all around one sees the ruins of a past 
civilisation and prosperity ; the fallen orchard, and garden 
walls, ruined stone houses, and broken water channels of a 
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race we loosely designate as the Romans who undoubtedly 
made something out of what are now wastes and wilder- 
nesses.”” 

At the present moment, when the rival causes of Arabs 
and Jews in Palestine are exercising people’s minds, it is 
particularly interesting to gather the uncompromising opinion 
of the author about the former, among whom he worked for 
sixteen years. It is that the Arab is a retrograde being, and 
that “‘ the arid waste in which he lives and on which practic- 
ally nothing will grow is the direct result of his appalling 
indolence, combined with his simian trait of destroying every- 
thing he does not understand.” This propensity for destruc- 
tion is furthered by the Arab’s animals, the camel and the 
goat, whose habits make it impossible for any young growth 
to survive. This was proved by the fact that three acres of 
desert enclosed for fourteen years near the author’s garden 
at El Arish have now become a dense mass of scrub bushes, 
some of them eight feet high, with a thick layer of vegetable 
humus keeping the sand from shifting. He says further, 
with examples, that avarice is one of the Arab’s worst failings, 
though for his love of litigation, if not encouraged to excess, 
he has an indulgent word to say; but, as to the belief that 
the Arab is a courtly and stately individual, combining 
‘‘a charm of manner with a dignified restrained bearing,” he 
admits the courtliness and charm, but wholly denies the 
dignity and restraint when any question arises that affects 
an Arab personally or financially, having observed that the 
marked feature of Arab assemblies “‘ has always been the 
unrestrained and undignified yelling and gesticulating of all 
the litigants, some of whom have worked themselves up to 
the verge of hysteria and epilepsy.” 

Moreover, in the matter of maintaining and reviving 
Arab old-time customs, the author cautions the younger 
administrators that this is rather a waste of time, and com- 
pares the British attitude in this respect with that of France 
and Italy. What he says at this point touches a very serious 
matter, on which our Departments will have to do some 
arduous thinking in the near future, at all events in Africa. 
I will quote some of his words : 


“Those who have visited the French possessions in North Africa 
and the new Italian Colony in Libya cannot fail to be struck by the 
vast difference in the colonising methods employed by these two powers 
as compared with our own. Both France and Italy apparently aim at 
the gradual but complete obliteration of the customs, laws, language, 
and even the religion of the people they administer, the substitution of 
their own standards and the ultimate creation of a race that will know 
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French or Italian nationality and no other. We, on the other hand, 
work in the opposite direction entirely. Our young Administrators 
are exhorted to teach our dependent races to develop along their own 
lines—native customs and laws are to be encouraged, and in some cases 
revived ; the teaching of English, so far from being compulsory, is 
frequently considered a doubtful policy ; whilst the religion is sacro- 
sanct, and no opportunity is to be lost of strengthening its hold. In 
fact, the object aimed at appears to be to encourage a backward and 
uncivilized race to remain backward and uncivilized, except in so far 
as purely material matters are concerned, and to instil into them not 
a desire for British citizenship, but a vague longing for nationalism 
and self-determination....I am not suggesting that we should 
imitate either Italian or French methods, and I do not want to see 
Senegalese sows-officiers spitting betel-nut juice through gold-set teeth 
on Claridge’s carpets, but I should like to hear occasionally a coal- 
black sergeant slap his chest and say, ‘I am a British soldier and 
citizen,’ or a Cypriot just for once insist on his British nationality on 
some other occasion than his appearance in an Egyptian police-court 
on a contraband charge. 

“ T have met so often Libyan Arab soldiers, Moroccans and Algerians, 
who have insisted with pride on their Italian or French citizenship, 
and, though we are credited with being the most successful colonizing 
nation in the world, we seem to have failed altogether to arrive at 
the state of affairs where our dependent races grasp the fact that they 
are active members of the Empire.” 


The ideal of keeping the native unspoilt and uneducated, 
he insists, although preferable, is no longer possible, owing 
to the aeroplane, the motor-car and the radio ; so that a new 
orientation of policy is becoming necessary. Those who, 
later on in the book, read with annoyance, because it does 
not coincide with their views, the rather contemptuous 
summing-up of the “ Arab cause,”” may very probably say to 
themselves that the author of this book has become soured 
and prejudiced. I will only repeat that this book represents 
the experience of an undoubtedly able man with no little 
capacity for summing up a situation. And, whether or no 
he is unfair to what he calls “fat and juicy” Syrians and 
Palestinians, the “effete and languid creatures’ whom he 
has heard claiming kinship with the virile nomads and 
talking loudly of an Arab independence for which they 
fought, the main point of his criticism seems to be one that 
cannot be turned aside on any personal grounds. The old 
idea, which has valuably worked for many generations, 
that the British Frontier administrator becomes the father 
of a flock of wayward but unspoiled children, their interceder 
with the powers that be, their protector from the injustices 
and contaminations of a wicked but unknown world, their 
pattern of honour, almost their idol—everybody knows how 
effete it is becoming; not because administrators are less 
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efficient, but because they can no longer keep the children 
unspoiled and uncontaminated. The wicked world rushes 
in like a flood against which one honourable “ father” is a 
very inefficient dam. Other nations are creating, not depen- 
dencies of protected, primitive agriculturists, but great 
reservoirs of differently coloured citizens: and these, given 
the maintenance of a strong central government, will never 
become the problem to them that India has recently been, 
and still is, for us. In time, the whole history and progress 
of the world will be affected by this fact and by the answer 
that the British make to its challenge, now only just beginning 
to be realised. Two conceptions of race and citizenship are 
coming face to face, as they never did when space and size 
were all on the side of the British conception. Yet, if this is 
to be maintained, it will have to be probed down to its deepest 
fundamentals and to be infused with a new dynamic energy, 
directed to some clearly defined future, and not to the main- 
tenance of a primitive status quo. A book such as this, 
written by a man who is worthy of his place in the long line 
of frontier rulers justly hymned by Kipling, and who yet, 
in ruling more Britannico, became aware of the rifts made in 
the paternal tradition by mechanical progress and the locust- 
like onrush of ideas, is therefore highly valuable, not only 
as an entertainment, but as a stimulus to reflection. 
ORLO WILLIAMS. 


LORD BALFOUR 


ARTHUR JAMES Batrour, First Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., 
F.R.S., etc., by his niece, Blanche E. C. Dugdale. Vol. I. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson, 18s.). Lord Balfour himself chose 
his niece, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, to be his future biographer. 
His house had been her second home and he prepared her for 
her task by conversations on the various happenings of his 
political career. That career covered fifty-five years, of 
which thirty-five were spent in high office or as Leader of the 
Opposition. Mrs. Dugdale has shown wise restraint in 
compressing her vast material into two volumes of large print 
and wide margins, of which this is the first, and her aim has 
been to paint a portrait of her uncle’s personality, character 
and way of life, thrown against the background of the public 
events of his time and of his social and domestic surroundings. 
The picture is life-like and it is accompanied by charming pen- 
sketches of the wide arable fields of East Lothian and the 
petty chronicles of a happy and stimulating family life. The 
fitting of the picture into its political background is, however, 
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more difficult. Well as the author knows her subject, she 
makes no open attempt to reconcile his constant pursuit of a 
political career with his apparent indifference to politics. 
Yet her presentation of him, candid and honest as it is, casts 
indirect light on the problem. Philosophy and friendship 
were the loves of his life, but he relegated philosophy to the 
position of a hobby because of a remark made by his mother 
when he was still a young man. On his expressing a half- 
serious desire to abandon the active duties of his position and 
devote his life to metaphysics, Lady Blanche said: “‘ Do it 
if you like, but remember that, if you do, you will have 
nothing to write about by the time you are forty.” She was 
probably right, but the trend of her son’s mind could not 
easily be deflected. He became a philosopher in politics. 
Though he enjoyed the sword-play of House of Commons 
debate, the ups and downs of party politics never touched him 
vitally nor did the cares and anxieties of office ever rob him 
of an hour’s sleep. Though his views were definite, he was 
careless of making them known and reluctant to press them 
on others ; he was not by nature a man of action, though he 
could at need act promptly and vigorously, as he proved in 
the early days of the South African War. He was not meant, 
by character or disposition, to be a party Leader. Now and 
then, however, a matter would strike him as of real national 
importance and then he worked hard, sometimes for causes 
which seemed alien to his nature. In the three years of his 
Secretaryship of State for Ireland, he put through a mass of 
legislation and made himself felt in Ireland. The agent of a 
large estate in Co. Clare told his employer that he always 
knew, in Ennis, whether “ Bloody Balfour ”’ was in Dublin, by 
the behaviour of the Ennis Land Leaguers. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence was another matter very near Balfour’s 
heart. He created and fostered it and he confessed to Major 
Lascelles, his Secretary and nephew by marriage, that one of 
his chief, though unuttered, reasons for clinging to office in 
1905 had been the delay and difficulty of rearming the Royal 
Artillery with the 18-pounder gun. 

The weakness of this book lies in its chronicle of political 
events. Balfour left little material in the form of letters or 
memoranda, and as a result, the author’s handling of political 
history is sketchy and she takes the reader’s knowledge of the 
past too much for granted. Her uncle’s charm of manner, 
gift for friendship, sense of humour, are delightfully described. 
When he returned to Whittinghame after the stormy Cabinet 
on the Tariff question which had cost him five of his Ministers, 
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he noticed that his sister-in-law’s place at dinner was empty. 
‘‘ Where is Frances ? ” he asked, and, on being told, remarked : 
‘““T was afraid she had resigned too.” In the last chapter, 
Mrs. Dugdale throws light on a question which looms large 
at this moment. Balfour’s interest in the Zionist movement 
towards Palestine dated from a conversation with a Russian 
Jew, Chaim Weizmann, in 1905. They did not meet again 
till 1916, but the seed was already sown. 


THE RE-BIRTH OF A PEOPLE 


THE Maxine or MopEern Turkey, by Sir Harry Luke, 
K.C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor of Malta. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 
Sir Harry Luke is already well known as the author of cultured 
and witty studies of the Near East, such as Anatolica and the 
two Eastern Chequerboards. In The Making of Modern Turkey 
with its significant sub-title From Byzantium to Angora, he 
has concentrated his gifts and active personal experience on 
the discussion of one main theme. The book tells the story 
of the origin of the Turks, the rise and fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the re-birth of modern Turkey. The author 
contends that Mustapha Kemal in moving his capital to 
Angora, thus reducing Constantinople to a provincial town of 
merely strategic value; in stripping the headship of the 
Turkish body politic of all royal and religious trappings and 
adopting a policy of drastic modernisation, was no mere 
autocratic iconoclast. On the contrary, it was his deliberate 
aim to regraft Turkish tradition on its true parent stock. 
“The Turk who emerged from the great plains of Central Asia 
was a rough nature-worshipping wanderer,’ whose day was 
spent on horseback and who slept in a tent. ‘‘ He was a 
simple man of few wants and few ideas, his speech was plain 
and direct . . . his womenfolk were active, hardened, inde- 
pendent and unveiled.” Penetration into Western Asia 
civilised him in the best sense, in that his acquired culture 
did not overtop his sound racial instincts. He committed 
unconscious “ hari-kari ” by capturing Byzantium, the capital 
of a landless empire whose function in the eyes of the West 
‘* was not so much to be strong as to irradiate its characteristic 
glamour ; to set the world a standard of luxury, of refinement, 
a standard of the art of proficiency in the art of living rather 
than in the art of war.” Whereas the whole Turkish genius 
lay in the art of war. With the death of the last fighting 
Emperor in 1566, Byzantine splendour, regenerated by its 
great Sultans, sank back into the complicated and luxurious 
decadence of its original rots fainéants. Far graver was the 
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resultant racial rot. The Sultans became the heirs, not 
only of Byzantine luxury, but of its spiritual and inter- 
national heritage. The Basileus had been both Emperor 
and Pope, with powers divine and temporal which the 
Western Princes and Popes had never dreamed of assum- 
ing. One of the first acts of Mehmet the Conqueror was 
to assume these spiritual powers by appointing and personally 
investing a Patriarch who became the lay and spiritual head 
of all the Orthodox subjects of the Sultan. Later, Roman 
Catholic and Armenian Patriarchs became similarly responsi- 
ble for their own flocks ; in course of time the Nestorian Patri- 
archy even became hereditary in one family, the holder being 
called the ‘‘ Mar Shimun (Lord Simon.’’) These divisions, 
not geographical or linguistic but purely religious, were called 
“ millets,”” the Arab word for Nation. By logical implication 
there arose Islamic as well as Orthodox, Roman and other 
Christian ‘“ millets”’ of which the Turk was but a small 
fraction, amongst Arabs, Tartars, Kurds, Albanians, Circas- 
sians, Bosnians, and others. Each “ millet” grew into a 
largely autonomous watertight compartment, but the Turk, 
being one amongst many, was not even watertight. Lastly, 
the Byzantine Empire, for commercial reasons, gave special 
autonomous privileges to Venetian and Genoese colonies. 
In the same way, the treaties between the Sultan and the 
Western Powers on the most-favoured-nation basis estab- 
lished a similar “imperium in imperio.” France, England 
and others maintained Consuls at the various Ottoman 
centres whose duty it was to look after their respective 
nationals, who were exempt from local justice and could only 
be tried under special conditions by the Sublime Porte. Orig- 
inally the great Sultans considered these treaties as acts of 
grace to suppliant Western Powers, despising such commercial 
foreigners as not worth bothering about, provided they behaved 
themselves. But, as Ottoman power waned, the West waxed, 
and these Capitulations were looked upon as a stigma on 
Turkish rule, by Young and Kemalist Turks alike. Reports 
of the British Consuls in Turkey, laid before the House of 
Commons in 1867, prove that the Anatolian Turk had sunk 
to being the worst-favoured of all the Ottoman subjects. 
Foreigners talked of Turkey, but the name “Turk” had no 
place in the official name of the “Ottoman Realm.” The 
events of 1914-23 killed that realm and deprived it of all its 
subjects save the Turks and the Kurds. That was Kemal’s 
opportunity. The Turkish peasantry had been taxed and 
bled to maintain the old realm, but it had kept its soul. It 
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would have lost it, had Kemal Attatiirk restored or himseli 
assumed the Sultanate and Khalifate, continuing to rule from 
Constantinople. His reforms have had but one aim: to restore 
the faith and raise the self-respect of the Anatolian peasant, 
who remained the one prop and stay of the Empire his 
Sultan had once conquered. Seen in that light, Kemal’s 
reforms are the essence of constructive statesmanship. 


EARL JELLICOE 


THE Lire oF RusHwortH, JELLICOE. By Admiral 
Sir Reginald Bacon (Cassell, 25s.).—This biography will, we 
hope, convince those few who still have doubts that the late 
Admiral of the Fleet, Earl Jellicoe, was second to none, 
both as a Commander-in-Chief afloat and as a naval adminis- 
trator ashore. Favourable opinions expressed by a 
biographer may invite suspicion that personal friendship 
outweighs sound judgment. Admiral Sir R. Bacon does not 
limit himself to his own, very definite, views; he gives 
lengthy extracts from letters from divers correspondents to 
support his own opinions. Mr. McKenna, a one-time First 
Lord of the Admiralty, states, in his foreword, that Admiral 
Jellicoe ‘combined the excellence of both his great pre- 
decessors ’’—Fisher and Wilson—‘‘ two Admirals of genius.” 
Praise could not be greater, and the Navy, which knew Jellicoe, 
will endorse Mr. McKenna’s words. The genius of this master 
of strategy and tactics is made clear to all. In particular the 
Empire owed thanks to Admiral Jellicoe for his decisiveness 
at that critical moment before the deployment of the Grand 
Fleet at the Battle of Jutland. That his decision was a 
correct one is now acknowledged by all naval experts, and 
that, not only the result of the battle, but the fate of the 
Allies in the Great War was in Jellicoe’s hands at the moment, 
is admitted by those who, in many other respects, hold 
diverse opinions. In ‘The World Crisis” Mr. Winston 
Churchill referred to Admiral Jellicoe as the only man on 
either side who could “‘ lose the war in an afternoon.”” Admiral 
Bacon says: ‘In those twenty seconds the fate of the 
Empire most probably hung in the balance”; in no other 
particular can we find the biographer in agreement with Mr. 
Churchill. In an appreciation General Smuts voices the 
same sentiment when he alludes to Admiral Jellicoe as 
the man who did more than any other to win the war for 
the Allies. 

The actual account of the Battle of Jutland is clear, 
concise and reliable, and Admiral Bacon’s intimate personal 
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knowledge of Lord Jellicoe has enabled him to supplement 
the customary bald statements with references to the thoughts 
which passed through the mind of the Commander-in-Chief 
when he was weighing, without delay but with his usual 
thoroughness, the information at his disposal. It was this 
thoroughness, argues the biographer, which made the Convoy 
System, introduced in 1917 to protect our merchant shipping, 
a success. To those critics who have blamed Jellicoe for his 
tardiness in starting convoys the author says: “It became 
a success because it had been soundly organised . . . the 
system was introduced on a sure basis without undue, and 
what might easily have been criminal, haste.” 


There are two chapters of peculiar interest in that they 
expose “‘a definite and undeserved attempt to degrade an 
officer in the eyes of the Nation.” In chapter XXIII we read, 
for the first time, the true and inner history of the circum- 
stances surrounding the arbitrary “ dismissal,’ by Sir Eric 
Geddes on December 24, 1917, of the man who, above all 
others, the Navy trusted and of whom Lord Carson says: 
“He was, in my opinion, the best man at his job that I met 
with in the whole course of the war.” Many capable soldiers 
and sailors have been made scapegoats to mask the incom- 
petency of politicians, and it is small wonder that on this 
occasion Admiral Jellicoe’s colleagues on the Board of 
Admiralty seriously contemplated resignation. 


Chapter X XVI is written with knowledge. It deals with 
the tortuous manceuvres and official prevarications which 
went on during the years after the war, inside and outside 
the Admiralty, to prevent Jellicoe from receiving the credit 
which was his due for his victory at Jutland. Although 
Admiral Bacon has given his readers more information on 
this matter than has hitherto been published, it leaves us 
wishing for still more; but more we cannot have, because 
Admiral Bacon admits he is “ continually skating over thin 
ice’ in his endeavour to state “the truth and nothing but 
the truth” without infringing the Official Secrets Act by 
stating “‘ the whole truth.” 


Lord Jellicoe’s services to the Empire did not cease with 
his dismissal from the Admiralty. We follow him on his long 
Empire tour as adviser on defence matters. We read of his 
unqualified success as Governor-General of New Zealand, in 
which country he will be remembered with affection and 
respect. We meet him as a devoted father; a lover of all 
manly sports, in most of which he excelled even in his later 
years. We are told of his work on behalf of the British 
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Legion and other activities—work which ceased only with 
his death. He wore out; he did not rust out. J. E.T. H. 


CYPRESS AND LAUREL 


More Poems. By A. E. Housman (Cape, 5s.). A LETTER 
FROM PoNTUS AND OTHER VERSE. By John Masefield 
(Heinemann, 6s.). In this slim volume we have forty-eight 
of the hitherto unpublished poems of the late Professor A. E. 
Housman, one of the most widely read and deservedly 
honoured of English lyric poets. There are some who will 
seize thirstily on these last drops from the pitcher ; others, to 
whom Housman is a sound and an outlook already almost 
part of their blood, will be content to come to them in their 
own good time, knowing that the water can vary but little. 
Recognising that the poet chose none of these verses for publi- 
cation during his own lifetime, though he gave his brother 
permission to do so after his death, one does not expect to find 
that any overleap those already published in A Shropshire 
Lad or Last Poems ; but one is not surprised to find many of 
them fit to stand alongside what for want of a better word 
we may call the earlier ones. The poem beginning “ Ho, 
everyone that thirsteth’’ (No. XXII) is surely as bitterly 
telling as any he ever wrote. No. 11, again (‘“‘ When Israel 
out of Egypt came ’’), is a noble piece of writing, with more 
than one verse of an unmistakable temper : 
I see the country far away 
Where I shall never stand ; 


The heart goes where no footstep may 
Into the promised land. 


The realm I look upon and die 
Another man will own ; 

He shall attain the heaven that I 
Perish and have not known. 


The lines entitled ‘“‘ For My Funeral ” are already known : 
they are moving and of great dignity ; to suggest that they 
strike a note of faith in contrast with the deep pessimism of 
most of the other verse would hardly be justifiable, but they 
would at least seem to express a belief in an Author and 
Giver of life not entirely blind or without mercy. For the 
rest, let it be sufficient to say that they will find their place 
in the many brave and illusionless hearts for which they speak. 

Mr. Masefield’s title-poem, ‘‘ A Letter from Pontus,” is 
also unmistakably of its begetter. We have most of us 
laughed (but possibly Mr. Masefield has not) at the classic 
bathos of the last lines of “‘ Enoch Arden ”’ : 
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. . . So passed the strong heroic soul away. 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlicr funeral. 

It is no new observation that Mr. Masefield occasionally 
skirts similarly thin ice, and this tendency, coupled with a 
certain tonal dryness, a lack of music (compare, for instance, 
poems like “‘ Beauty” or ‘‘ Sweet Friends’ with anything 
of Housman’s), is apt to give rise to the feeling that the English 
laurels rest upon somewhat prosaic brows. But once that is 
accepted, and the fact mastered that Mr. Masefield’s command 
is of the inner eye rather than of the inner ear, his worth can- 
not be questioned. He sees and feels so much: his heart is 
the heart of a poet ; in his scope is the wide world of histo 
and geography or the small world of a child and his kitten. 
Pontus, a Roman subaltern wintering at Tomi on the Euxine, 
receives the friendship and hospitality of the exiled Ovid, 
who sends him away with a letter which tells the story of 
his exile. In its rich and graphic imaginative detail lies this 
poem’s best claim to esteem. Almost the same may be said 
about “The Boy from Pauntley ” (Dick Whittington), but 
it has certain lines of sheer beauty : 

He trudged the lambless Cotswolds, wintry-drear, 
Saw Lechlade’s shadows in the floods of Thames, 
Dared the wind-haunted downlands with no names. . . 

A lighter poem, ‘“‘ Nets,” besides being great fun, is one of 
the most riotous tilts at red tape that we have had the good 
fortune to read, but, like much other good verse, it does not 
lend itself to short quotations. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 


Far Forest, by Francis Brett Young (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.). 
Farr Company, by Doris Leslie (John Lane, 8s. 6d.). THE 
EMoTIONAL JOURNEY: Men and Women II, by W. B. 
Maxwell, (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire can boast a goodly array of literary champions. Far 
Forest takes us to that junction of three counties where the 
Black Country marches with the green depths of Wyre Forest 
and the gracious valley of the Teme. The charm of the book 
lies in the variety of its setting. Whether we are sweating 
at the chainmaker’s forges on the Staffordshire border, 
hewing coal in a mine, sheep-shearing in the depths of the 
Wyre Forest or hop-picking in the Teme valley, the places 
and the people are alive. There is a George Eliot touch 
about the characters. Jem, the coal miner, with his sturdy 
cheerfulness and commonsense; Thirza Moule, the mean 
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and grasping Seventh Day Adventist ; old Aaron the farmer ; 
Mrs. Branch the bustling body; Mr. Grainger the apologetic 
husband ; Jenny Hadley and David Wilden; they would 
all be at home in the pages of Adam Bede. It is a refresh- 
ment to read, in this standardised age, a great book—for 
so it is—telling of the sturdy individuality of the country 
folk and of the hills and valleys which have made them what 
they are. 

The structure of Miss Leslie’s book is ambitious. She 
sets herself to fit four generations of women—who cover a 
family history, from the eighteen hundreds to the present 
day—into the social background of their times. The result 
is creditable to her imagination and powers of research, but 
the book suffers somewhat from over-elaboration of aim. 
Anachronisms are inevitable; for instance, it would be 
interesting to know her authority for the statement that 
“‘ Dizzy ” attended a party in the eighteen thirties, clad in white 
satin court breeches. Moreover, the chief characters do not 
stand out, being obscured by the historical puppets con- 
tinually flitting across the stage. Sabrina, the widow of a 
cavalry officer killed at Waterloo, survives to see the Jubilee 
of 1887. She is a fine woman; the outstanding character 
of the book. 

Mr. Maxwell does not present us with a plot. As in his 
former volume Tudor Green he lets us live for a year or two 
alongside of a company of men and women—in this case a 
literary milieu—and whatever story there is emerges from 
the trend of events as they affect the outstanding characters 
in that set. It takes skill and experience to make such a 
plan work, but as the author has both in abundance the 
result is pleasant. Thank Heaven these people are not beset 
with “ views.” They do not favour us with their opinions 
on War and Peace, the failings of the old and the future of 
the young. They are content to be themselves and, inci- 
dentally, the record of their lives presents to outsiders an 
illuminating picture of the writing and publishing world as 
seen from inside. 


INDIA CIVILISED AND PRIMITIVE 


A Snort History or Inp1a, by W. H. Moreland, C.S., 
C.I1.B., Sir Atril Chandra Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.). LEAVES FROM THE JUNGLE: Life 
in a Gond Village, by Verrier Elwin (Murray, 9s.). DIAMONDS 
AND Dust: India Through French Eyes, by Baron Jean 
Pellenc (Murray, 10s. 6d.). India, for the moment, is off 
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the political map, so the opportunity is propitious for con- 
sidering her history and her peoples from a long-sighted 
point of view. Recent research has enabled Englishmen and 
Indians alike to assess more clearly “the evolutions of 
Indian culture, and its response to successive foreign con- 
tacts.” This is the praiseworthy purpose of two permanent 
civil servants, the authors of a Short History of India. It 
is, to all intents and purposes, politically impartial and it 
covers four thousand years of history in 475 pages, a remark- 
able feat of compression. Though mainly a text-book, it is 
eminently readable. The authors, however, have been at 
such pains to confine themselves to the historically proven 
that the interest of the early history of India is lessened by 
the almost total exclusion of opposing theories and of all 
legend. From the point of view of strict pedagogy they may 
be right, but certainly Englishmen and probably Indians 
would have gained a truer insight into Indian mentality 
through a knowledge of legendary sagas. The existence of 
Hereward the Wake and Robin Hood may be largely mythical, 
yet their exploits are a far truer index of the English char- 
acter than the clauses of Magna Charta. Still, for facts and 
broad outlines, this book deserves to be on the library shelf. 

No such complaint of matter-of-factness can be levelled 
against Leaves from the Jungle. The introduction is an 
engaging account of the Gonds, an almost aboriginal tribe 
of Central India. The answer to the question, ‘“‘ What is a 
Gond ?” is to be found in Kipling’s Jungle Books, for not 
only is Seeonee the name of a Gond district, but Mowgli 
comes straight from a Gond legend, save that the castaway 
child was there adopted by a tigress instead of a wolf. Mr. 
Elwin is an admirer of Gandhi and an active missionary, but 
his sense of humour seems to have upset the Ghandi-ites and 
subscribers to missionary societies. A delightful book, about 
an unknown race well worth protecting. 

By comparison Diamonds and Dust wears a gay and 
modern, if somewhat superficial air. Baron Jean Pellenc 
is not a second Victor Jacquemont, but he is very readable 
in a translation which commands a rich English vocabulary. 
As he thoroughly enjoyed himself in India his readers will 
also enjoy the story of his experiences. 


A ROMANCE OF SHIPPING AND FINANCE 
Lorp IncucaPz. By Hector Bolitho. (John Murray, 15s.) 


Mr. Bolitho brings his well-known biographical methods into” 


play to excellent purpose, though he confesses that he found 
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it a difficult and bewildering book to write. “I could not 
build a monument,” he says in explaining his difficulties, so 
he offers us a mosaic instead. No melodramatic element was 
to be found in the career of James Lyle Mackay, first Lord 
Inchcape, but there was romance enough, for he began life as a 
scrivener in a lawyer’s office in Arbroath and came to be head! 
of the P. & O. Company—a vast. organization for which he 
laboured diligently, tirelessly and effectively—and a valued 
counsellor of statesmen—he was a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy of India, of the Council of India im 
Whitehall, and of the Geddes Economy Committee, besides 
many other committees of national importance. Mr. Bolitho. 
dismisses without ado the legend that Lord Inchcape “ rose 
from nothing.” ‘‘ He was a careful, educated Scotsman ” of 
the middle class, but Nature gave him something better than 
‘a middle-class mind.” His biographer sees him as “a 
normal, phlegmatic Briton, whose life was successful from the 
beginning almost to the end.” Lord Inchcape, like other 
successful men, had a reputation for hardness. He had no 
use for slackers, and he did not suffer fools gladly, but Mr. 
Bolitho presents another side of the picture, giving us instances 
of Lord Inchcape’s kindness and consideration for subordinates. 
and inferiors, British and Indian alike, from ships’ captains 
to domestic servants. There was humour and mischief, too, 
in his make-up—“ there was a lot of the imp in him up to the 
end,” one of his children wrote. He had a wholesome im- 
patience of the modern craze for indolence and pleasure ; he 
worked hard himself and he expected others to do the same. 
He openly abhorred all Bolshevism, Communism, and 
Government control of business, and though he once deelared: 
that he had never entered in any political controversy there 
are records to show that he watched political moves’ with 
lively concern. He displayed justifiable anger over the 
changes contemplated in the government of India, and his 
indignation at what he considered to be a betrayal of our 
trust and responsibility was based upon his own knowledge of 
the country. Lord Inchcape’s closing years were darkened! 
by a personal bereavement and by the depression in British 
shipping. An impressive study of “a great Britisher to 
whom the glory and strength of the Empire were: 
sacred.” His sturdy type can ill be spared to-day. 


DUBLIN UNDER THE GEORGES, 1714-1830. By Constantia 
-. Maxwell, is published by Messrs. George Harrap and not by Messrs. Methuen, 
as stated in our review last month. We apologise for the error. 
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HENRIETTA MARIA. By Carola Oman. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
18s.) A good biography of a great lady, who was an excellent wife and 
mother and a deplorable queen. Both sides are here faithfully drawn on 
a well-planned and pleasantly painted canvas. On the negative side, 
the author has avoided two pitfalls. She does not, as do some distinguished 
lady biographers, tilt the feminist lance of “‘ misunderstood womanhood,” 
nor is she a devotee of “ Stuartism.’”” Miss Oman combines real historical 
sense with a novelist’s gift of letting a good story tell itself. What clearly 
emerges is that Henrietta Maria suffered as a queen from a vital fault. 
Outside her own domestic circle, she had neither judgment nor under- 
standing. Her courage was amazing; she could recover from the worst 
blows of fortune (her husband’s execution always excepted), but her course 
of action was invariably disastrous. Charles made her a wife and mother ; 
he never attempted to make her a queen. During the apparently successful 
period of his personal rule she developed under his wonderful domestic 
influence. But he kept her totally ignorant of affairs of State, wisely, 
as he must have realised how unteachable she was. From 1638 onwards 
the kingly edifice crumbled like a pack of cards. Loving and knowing him 
so well Henrietta tried to remedy his inborn indecision, but her judgment 
‘was necessarily warped, and she hindered rather than helped. After Charles’ 
death she enshrined him in her heart as impregnably as did Queen Victoria 
her Consort—with this fatal difference: Henrietta Maria had no kingdom 
to rule. Religion was her only anchor. Her efforts to “ pervert” 
{Charles II’s expression) her youngest son to Roman Catholicism proved 
her worst mistake. Once Charles II was again the crowned king of England, 
she relapsed into the secure position of a Queen mother. ; 


-. BURGOMASTER MAX. By Auguste Vierset and Oscar E. Millard. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) Among the great characters thrown up by the War 
Adolphe Max will have a notable place in history. As Burgomaster of 
Brussels throughout the German occupation, his task was both delicate 
and dangerous. A treaty had been violated and Belgium ruthlessly trampled 
on by the invader. The German hordes were at the gate of the capital. 
The Government had withdrawn to Antwerp, and Adolphe Max, with 
“full, curved moustache and neat, pointed beard as trim as ever,” sat 
waiting in the Hétel de Ville, making grave decisions. A word from him 
would have stirred the people to revolt—leading to shooting parties and a 
hastily-dug grave for themselves and destruction for the city. There had 
been grisly examples. Or the population might have fled. Resistance 
meant disaster ; capitulation was “‘ unthinkable.” Max made his decision, 
and the first of several famous proclamations appealed to the citizens for 
calmness and for abstention from acts of hostility. ‘So long as I have 
life and liberty,” he said, “ I will defend with all my strength the rights and 
dignities of my fellow citizens.” Fearless yet tactful, he brought to a 
difficult situation both courage and knowledge of the psychological make-up 
of the Belgian folk, and particularly of the brugellois. Much legend has 
grown up about him, but here M. Millard and M. Vierset, Max’s Chief of 
Staff, set the Burgomaster before us, stripped of false accretion but mag- 
nificent in moral stature. It is right that so convincing a tribute should have 
been paid to his brave spirit, for he has refused—unlike many less worthy 
- people—to rush into war memoirs. 
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ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. A Portrait in Letters, chosen and 
edited by Basil de Sélincourt. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) Mr. de Sélincourt, 
to whom has fallen the poignant task of assembling this selection from 
his wife’s letters, wisely allows them to speak for themselves. They 
over the period from 1899, some years before her marriage, to 1935, the 
year of her death, and any who have read and loved the novels of this 
gracious and charming woman will immediately feel at home among these 
pages, for they reflect the same “ sweetness and light.’””’ We have a picture 
of a cultivated and sensitive woman, remote, in some ways, from the rougher 
sides of life, like a piece of fine china on a high shelf, but richly human 
within her own range ; gay, courageous, deeply tender towards her friends 
and untiringly responsive to the beauty and wonder of the world as she 
saw it. 


ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. By Douglas Bell. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
Schoolboys past and present, and their sisters, even if already familiar 
with the doughty deeds of Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher and Grenville, will 
enjoy this book. The present has grown out of the past, for our modern 
Queen Elizabeth is the sister ship of the Vanguard, Victory, Dreadnought, 
Swiftsure and Tiger, all names of Elizabethan ships. We also meet the 
lesser-known sea-captains, such as the younger Hawkins, who gallantly 
tried to copy Drake’s great raid on the western coast of America only to 
find the Spaniards no longer unprepared as they had been before. Then 
there is Davis, a more educated and scientific, but equally beloved leader, 
who was the last to fail to penetrate the grim North-West passage. The 
unsuccessful, indeed, rank as high as those who achieved results, such as 
Hasleton, a Londoner, who spent eleven years between the devil in the 
form of the Spanish Inquisition and the deep sea in his capacity as a Moorish 
galley-slave. He returned home at last, his sturdy Protestantism wholly 
intact. Mr. Bell draws the true moral of the story. By 1603 these indomit- 
able gentlemen, whose religion was as sincere as their lust for fighting and 
plunder, had outwardly failed in all their objectives. The North-East and 
North-West passages remained as closed as in 1500, Spain held her trade 
and colonies intact, while England had barely a foothold in the East and 
not one Colony settled. ‘‘ Spanish sea-power was actually stronger ” in 
1603 than in 1588. “‘ But in retrospect the results are seen to have been 
stupendous. . . . They blazed a trail for those who followed after.” They 
had revolutionised naval warfare, and made every English crew certain 
that he and his ship could win against any odds. “There is no land 
unhabitable, nor sea unnavigable,”’ said Master Robert Thorne in 1527. 
The Elizabethan seamen turned that boast into a living creed which they 
handed on to those that came after. That it has ever been nobly upheld, 
Drake would be the first to admit. A fine, well-deserved tribute is paid 
to the rough folk before the mast, serving under what seems to us incredible 
conditions of hardship and discomfort. 


FILM AND THEATRE. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.). 
Literary critics are inclined to condemn the cinema as unesthetic and 
commercial. It is, therefore, interesting to learn that precisely the same 
condemnation was applied to the pre-Shakespearean drama by no less an 
authority in taste than Sir Philip Sidney. Yet the early Elizabethan drama 
blossomed into the Shakespearean and Jacobean age and shed a glory that 
has never been equalled. The theatre is two thousand years old, the cinema 
hardly thirty. May it not develop too? Professor Nicoll pleads for a 
considered, unhasty judgment on the art of the film. There is great scope 
for artistic genius in picture making, as some directors are already beginning . 
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to realise, but they must remember that the stage play and the film are as 
different as chalk from cheese. The latter has suffered greatly from per- 
severing efforts to reproduce stage technique on the screen; a medium 
for which it is totally unsuited. The theatre is the home of Drama, of the 
‘* art that is art because it is not nature.’’ The screen, on the other hand, 
is suited to the “ naturalistic” school of thought, to the presentation of 
the little details of everyday life. Paradoxically, it is also the ideal mshew of 
fantasy. Nothing is impossible for the camera and the most improbable 
events can be presented as naturally and inevitably as Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. Professor Nicoll has said a great deal that needed saying 
and his book teems with interesting technical knowledge. 


SHERSTON’S PROGRESS. By Siegfried Sassoon. Recommended by 
the Book Society. (Faber. 7s. 6d.). The historian of the future, com- 
menting on the early twentieth century as revealed by its literature, will 
certainly label it as the age of introspection. We ourselves are too near 
the picture to be able to tell whether the ordeal of the war is mainly re- 
sponsible for our modern passion for self-analysis ; we have taken so kindly 
to it that its root causes probably lie deeper. If, however, we are to reveal 
ourselves in print, it could not be better done than in the work under review. 
We left George Sherston, at the conclusion of Maneuvres of an Infantry 
Officer, launching a public protest against the continuance of war, and 
terribly disgruntled at finding that his mutiny in face of the enemy was 
treated as a mere nervous collapse. This book tells of his recovery under 
the care of a skilled psychologist and his return to the front. It is a candid 
and honest piece of self-revelation, sprinkled with descriptions of hunting 
in Limerick and the landscape of Palestine, which show us the author at 
his best. Now that George Sherston has “come clean,” let us hope that 
Mr. Sassoon will be able to charm us with his writing powers, undisturbed 
by self-torture. 


FAIR GAME. By Martin Stephens. (Murray. 9s.). The big-game 
hunter will not find it easy to lay Mr. Stephens’s book aside. The title is 
appropriate, for the author is the most reasonably-minded of hunters. 
He has shot in four continents, and although he recognises the fascination 
of the great days of the big-game shooter (before his time, for he fixes it 
as ranging from Queen Victoria’s first Jubilee to the end of King Edward’s 
reign), there is much “ fair sport ” to be had to-day. Things have changed 
with the coming of the motor-car and the aeroplane, and Mr. Stephens finds 
the “‘ luxury safari,” with its fleet of lorries, ice, champagne, a field-bake 
and “ the hairdresser once a week from Nairobi for the coiffure of your lady 
friends,” all “faintly nauseating.” And yet he does not consider that 
the big-game shooter need live like a paleolithic man, for many sensible 
hunters ‘‘ make themselves extremely comfortable.” Mr. Stephens has 
something to say, too, about the nonsense that is sometimes talked and 
written about big-game photography, which he shows to be in no way 
comparable to shooting. “Too many reputations for fearless photography 
are made from motor-cars on the Serengetti plains.” Nevertheless, modern 
means of locomotion have their advantages. “Last year I was working in 
my office in London at 9.30 a.m. on a Thursday. ‘caught the morning 
aeroplane to Africa and arrived in Entebbe on Sunday evening. I was in 
camp on the borders of Karamoja a day later, and by the next evening had 
killed a fine buffalo.” There are some excellent photographs, for which 
thanks are due to the Marquis de la Falaise, Mr. Theodore Hubback, Ca 
Keith Caldwell, and Mr. E. Davison. 
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THE HERO: A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama. By Lord 
Raglan. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.). In these matter-of-fact days most well- 
informed people are content to regard King Arthur, Woden, Brynhild, 
Cuchulainn or Robin Hood as mere figures of tradition and legend, without 
elaim to historical origin. To such, Lord Raglan’s study may appear a 
work of supererogation, but the lingering votary of tradition will find all 
his heroes knocked over in this book. The author starts from the assump- 
tion that the world of tradition is different from the world of history, and, 
setting before us a series of well-known traditional figures, demonstrates 
that there is no good reason to believe that any of them had historical 
existence. He is not unaware of the risks of such a wholesale holocaust, 
for he admits that there may arise the pedant who “ will regard the detection 
of some minor inaccuracy as a triumphant refutation of my case.” Un- 
deterred by this consideration, however, he lays vigorously about him 
and knocks over a number of legendary figures in folk-tale and saga. It 
all makes entertaining and instructive reading. Some of our youthful 
illusions may be shattered, it is true, but we shall continue to cling to their 
memories. In fact, the plain man will probably conclude that it is quite as 
dangerous to be “ cocksure ” in one direction as in the other, and will be 
content to reserve his judgment. 

ONLY THE OTHER DAY. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6s.). A 
collection of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s essays is always welcome, and the new 
volume, though it contains some pieces of writing that might have been 
thought almost too slight for inclusion in a bound book, is no exception. 
Some of the longer of these essays, indeed, might be numbered amo 
Mr. Lucas’s best, and the pages are, as goes almost without saying, crowd 
with good stories and stimulating comment. Fascinating as this author’s 
matter always is, the form might occasionally be criticised. The essay 
eertainly is an accommodating vehicle, and there can be no rules about it, 
but sometimes one feels that these notes and jottings might have been 
ended somewhat less abruptly. In “Happy England” there is some 
moving comment on the life and art of George Morland, and “ A Best Seller,” 
though short, is one of the most delightful things Mr. Lucas has done. 
Towards the end of it he drifts to the subject of tea. “I wonder if,” he 
remarks blandly, “before next Easter .. . something could be done 
to see that a sufficient supply of it is at our service. At the present time 
tea is provided only by every other cottage in England. Could not the 
others be forced to come in too?” Oh, Mr. Lucas! Cobbett with all his 
blows at “this clattering tea-tackle ” was not more cutting ! 

THE HUNTED. By John A. Lee. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.). The 
author (a New-Zealander) of this remarkable book was “a fugitive from 
what is called justice ” from the age of fourteen to twenty-one, when he 
ceased to be a ward of the State. His first book, Children of the Poor, 
created wide discussion in New Zealand, and the obvious closeness to truth 
in his writing will ensure for The Hunted a growing public. It is simply the 
story of the repeated attempts of a boy to run away from a particularly 
brutal reformatory ; but the strength of the writing and the detail of its 
revelations places the book on a high level. From the literary as well as 
the human point of view it is an outstanding piece of work, and the unusual 
character of the author’s life since attaining manhood (summarised in a 
note at the beginning of the book) will not lessen its interest. 

SCIENCE OF PUBLIC FINANCE. By G. Findlay Sherzas. In two 
volumes. Third edition, completely revised and rewritten. (Macmillan. 
42s.). This work is a monument of clear thinking and lucid exposition. 
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It is not perhaps a book for the ordinary general reader, but everyone 
concerned with public finance should possess a copy. The Table of Contents 
gives not only the chapter paging, but every matter dealt with in each 
chapter is paged, making reference to it easy. Every aspect of public 
finance is dealt with and the author puts the most abstruse matters in 
readable fashion, while the eae | he enounces are rooted in common- 
sense and sound experience. 


NO LONGER POLES APART. By Henry Baerlein. (Lo ; 
15s.). We know that comparisons are odious. But it is difficult to refrain 
from comparing the author of this highly diverting book with that now 
neglected but fine writer Mark Twain. At first glance they would appear 
to be “ poles apart,” but they have in common a capacity for telling the 
truth with the tongue in the cheek, and one catches glimpses of similar 
outlooks. How Mr. Baerlein travelled through Poland and fell in with 
Teofil, the soda-water manufacturer who had made his fortune in America 
and came home to impress his relatives, is set down with all the attendant 
fun and adventures, and the amount of solid information which the reader 
gathers by the way is prodigious. The wit is dry, subtle and sustained, 
and we are admirably prepared for it by the more than clever introduction 
written by the Polish Ambassador. It is a book not to be missed on any 
account ; one, moreover, that should outlast the brief season of most 
modern books. There are some good illustrations. 


ALTERNATIVES TO REARMAMENT. By Jonathan Griffin. (Mac- 
millan. 6s.). Mr. Griffin’s alternative to the rearmament of his country 
is briefly as follows. Great Britain is to strip herself of all armaments and 
inaugurate a policy of purely passive defence in order to prove the peaceful 
purity of her intentions. The Air Force and the Navy are to go at once ; 
the Army is not mentioned, but as it could not see without the Air Force 
or move without the protection of the Navy, it would probably be left to 
perish quietly. Anti-aircraft guns are the only weapon allowed us. Our 
cities must all be scrapped and rebuilt with concrete roofs and wide inter- 
vening spaces for enemy bombs to drop into; at the first hint of danger 
the whole town population is to be evacuated into the open country and fed 
in the wilderness. A preliminary organisation of this complicated manceuvre 
is, however, inadvisable inasmuch as a rehearsal—even of passive defence— 
might promote a militarist spirit. A year’s food supply is to be stored (a 
crumb of sense here!) The Empire may be a source of envy to other nations, 
so it must be “ liquidated ” and we must settle down, like Sweden, with no 
overseas possessions. Thus shorn, the British lamb will trust for its security 
to a World Air Force to which it will be prepared to contribute a limited 
number of aircraft. Why anyone should trouble to defend us, when on the 
author’s own showing it would be so much easier to walk in and annex us, 
is not explained. It is difficult to take these terrified whimperings seriously. 
Their true explanation should be sought in a medical consulting-room. 


ROMAN ROADS in South-East Britain: Romance and Tragedy. 
By G. M. Hughes. With Notes by L. D. Margary, F.S.A. (Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d.) The author of this book, a lawyer with a love for archeology, died 
forty-five years ago, before it had seen the light. It is published, practically 
as he left it, and it speaks for his depth of knowledge that it stands the test 
of modern archeological research. He takes us along the Roman roads 
from Kent, through London westwards to Silchester, and eastwards again 
through Hampshire to Chichester. Mr. Margary adds a note on Stane 
Street. There is much interesting discussion on the whereabouts of the 
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stations on the roads, as compared with modern towns. The book suffers 
from a defect inherent in posthumous works, the author has not “ pulled 
it together.” Nevertheless, it remains a useful production for those who 
study the marvellous engineering triumphs of the Roman Empire. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— = 


AN APOSTLE OF EMPIRE: being the life of Sir Lloyd Williams 
Mathews, K.C.M.G., first Minister of the Zanzibar Government. By Robert 
Nunez Lyne, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. (Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.). Lloyd Mathews 
was sent to Zanzibar as a lieutenant in H.M.S. London in 1874. He 
remained there, as the trusted friend and adviser of the Sultan, until his 
death in 1901. Those were stirring years for the Ottoman Government 
and most of its achievements were due to his inspiration and control. The 
suppression of the slave trade in those regions, notably, was largely due to 
his courage and indomitable will. The chapters dealing with the German 
advent under Dr. Carl Peters and the subsequent treatment of the native 
population under their control should be studied by all interested in the 
question of mandated territories. By contrast it is inspiring to read the 
tribute of the Sultan of Zanzibar on the death of General Mathews: ‘ To 
my predecessors whom he served he was a wise and faithful counsellor ; to 
the Arabs a loyal colleague : to the natives a trusted leader : to all a beloved 
friend.”” The author, who served in the Zanzibar Government for fourteen 
years, is to be congratulated on having done his part exceedingly well. 


DEATH OF A MAN. By Kay Boyle (Faber, 7s. 6d.). The scene is 
laid in the Austrian Tyrol, with National Socialism permeating and paralys- 
ing the inhabitants. Miss Boyle’s characters are strongly drawn and the 
gloomy influence of the secret propaganda and scheming in their midst is. 
subtly conveyed all through. Dr. Prochaska, dedicated to the movement,. 
is a fine character, his romance captivates and holds the reader’s interest and. 
imagination. 

ARUNDEL. By Kenneth Roberts (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). Readers 
who enjoyed the author’s Lively Lady will find this a stirring historical story 
of New England in the time of the American War of Independence. That 
the adventures of Steven and Pheebe should end as happily as they do, will 
give general satisfaction. 


MIDDLE-CLASS MURDER. By Bruce Hamilton (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
Tim Kennedy, a prosperous dentist, sets about to rid himself of his wife 
in a cold-blooded calculating manner. He succeeds; but just when his 
plans for marrying a patient with whom he has become infatuated are 
maturing, Nemesis overtakes him. How this came about we must leave 
the book to tell. 


DOSTOEVSKY, by Gerald Abraham, and ASQUITH, by R. B. 
McCallum (Duckworth, 2s. each), are the two latest additions to the “ Great 
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Lives” series. Both are written with the discriminating discernment that 
is usually found in the volumes of this useful series. 


BETWEEN THE WARS (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). A collection of Mr. 
Henry Woodd Nevinson’s articles with an introduction by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Mr. Nevinson’s contemporaries will welcome the opportunity of re-reading 
the best of this great journalist’s articles on a great number of subjects. 
Their collection in one volume emphasises the author’s remarkable and 
diverse journalistic ability. 

SOUND GOLF BY APPLYING PRINCIPLES TO PRACTICE. By 
the Earl of Berkeley (Seeley Service, 5s.). Golfers, the author tells us, are 
generally divided into two classes, “ tigers ” and “ rabbits,” but he contends 
that there is a group of players between the two designations who constitute 
the vast majority of players and to whom he gives the name of “ goats.” 
It is quite certain that if the lucid explanation given by Lord Berkeley of 
all that constitutes good golf is studied and acted upon, there is every hope 
that the “rabbits ” may become “‘ goats ” and the “ goats ” “ tigers.” 


PLOUGHMAN AND OTHER POEMS. By Patrick Kavanagh 
(Macmillan, 1s... WITH ODYSSEUS: MEDITERRANEAN - 
FALLS. By S. F. A. Coles (Lovat Dickson, 6s.). Mr. Kavanagh is some- 
times irritatingly careless both in thought and technique, but he has the 
poetic faculty. The tinker’s wife 

Tripping gingerly 

Over tin canisters 

And sharp-broken 

Dinner plates 
will not, to many of us, justify her inclusion even in a shillingsworth of 
verse, but poems like “‘ Mary ” and “ The Chase ”’ are well done and worth 
keeping, though the meaning of “‘ my gangster ambition ”’ in the last verse 
of “ The Chase ” is somewhat obscure. Mr. Coles’s verses are in the main 
unworthy of their subjects. He is most successful where he is content 
with description for its own sake: poems like “‘ Elche ”—a sharp little 
sketch in words—are not without some charm. 


GARI-GARI. By Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. Translated from the German 
by Vivian Ogilvie ( ble, 10s. 6d.). An interesting account of a visit 
to the untouched and virile tribes of the Southern Sudan. “ Gari-Gari”’ is 
the salutation with which the Nuez greets his friends. The book is profusel: 
illustrated with photographs revealing magnificent men and women sti 
in a state of unashamed nature. 


LAND OF TO-MORROW. By R. W. Thompson (Duckworth, 16s.). No 
writer of fiction could have invented and at the same time convinced his 
readers of the probability of the experiences which befell the Author and 
his wife. Often penniless they pursue their journeyings through Paraguay, 
the war area of the Chaco and into Bolivia, meeting all the important people, 
obtaining necessary passports, and being entertained by millionaires. 
There is fine descriptive writing to be enjoyed by those who are not too 
impatient to learn Mr. Thompson’s conclusions on the rights and wrongs 
of the war between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

STRANGE PLACES AND STRANGE PEOPLES, OR LIFE IN THE 
COLONIAL SERVICE. By Sir Reginald St.-Johnston, K.C.M.G. (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.). Readers of the author’s “ From a Colonial Governor’s 
Note-book ”’ will welcome this further instalment of his reminiscences. 
Sir Reginald has a lively pen and depicts people, places and incidents with 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


LOVE, MARRIAGE AND ROMANCE IN OLD LONDON. 
C. J. S. THOMPSON, Author of “ Quacks of Old London,” etc., etc. 14 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


VOYAGING TO CHINA IN 1855 AND 1904. A Contrast in Travel. 


Edited by PAUL KING. 4 Illustrations. 6s, net. 


ANCHOR’S AWEIGH. 
JOAN GRIGSBY, Author of “ Longshore and Down Channel,” etc. 15 Illustrations. 6s, net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF HERBERT TUCKER. 


Written in South Africa during a residence of half a century. 5s. net. 


SPORT AND SPORTSMEN OF THE NEW FOREST. 


C. R. ACTON, Author of ‘‘ The Modern Foxhound,” “ Silk and Spur,” etc. Foreword by the late 
LORD DARLING. 8 Illustrations. 3e. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT WALL OF HADRIAN IN ROMAN TIMES. 


With numerous Illustrations by PAUL BROWN. New and Revised Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


A DOG’S CHANCE. 
ELSIE CARLINE. 1o Illustrations. $s, 6d. net. 

COLNE VALLEY FOLK, the Romance and Enterprise of a Textile 
Stronghold. 
ERNEST LOCKWOOD. Foreword by VISCOUNT SNOWDEN. 3s, 6d. net, 


THREE MICE, a Tale for Children—young and old. 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 8 Illustrations. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 
Translated by FRANCIS A. EVELYN. 1e, 6d. net. 


FICTION. 7s. Gd. net. 


APPLEGARTH. 
SIMON EVANS, a Shropshire Postman, Author of “ Round about the Crooked Steeple,” etc. 


TO FORTUNE’S PIPING. 
E. THORNTON COOK, Author of “They lived—a Bronte Novel,” etc. 


SWEET VINTAGE, a Study of Modern Youth. 
ROSE A. CARTER. 


CAVALCADE OF ENDEAVOUR. 
SARAH MACDONALD. Foreword by DAME BEATRICE LYALL, D.B.E. 


SHE WAS HIS WIFE. 
AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH, Author of “ Matthew Tindale,” etc. 


LOVERS IN THE DESERT. 
W. J. BLACKLEDGE, Author of “ The Legion of Marching Madmen,” etc. 


THE DRAYTONS. 
GILBERT CASSELS. 


A DOLOMITE FANTASY. 
CAROLINE V. WALKER, Author of ‘ Old World Yestetdays,” etc. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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equal facility. The life of a Colonial Governor is obviously not all plain 
sailing—there are knotty problems to be solved and awkward situations 
which demand tact and patience. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND DEATH (Hutchinson, 6s.). The I 
book contains a number of articles by well-known names on a variety of 
problems about which most people are curious, such as, for instance, “ Is 
there an After Life ?”’, by Bishop Barnes. The articles are provocative 
but too slight to be convincing one way or the other. 


BRETHREN AND COMPANIONS. Charterhouse Addresses. By Frank 
Fletcher, M.A. (Hale, 5s.). These sincere, thoughtful and impressive 
addresses, which have been published in response to repeated requests, were 
given at Charterhouse School during Mr. Fletcher’s headmastership, which 
commenced in 1911 and ended last year. 


THE ROYALMAUNDY. By E.E. Radcliffe, Assistant Secretary of the 
Royal Almonry Office. An interesting and pithy account of the ancient 
ceremony commemorating the washing of the feet by Our Lord on Maundy 
Thursday. Though necessarily shorn of certain of its original features, the, 
picturesque ceremony still survives, and of late years has been held at 
Westminster Abbey. The author conceived the happy idea of producing 
this pamphlet in aid of King George’s National Memorial Fund. The cost 
of the printing has been paid by an anonymous donor. Copies can be { 
obtained for 1s., post free, from the Assistant Secretary, The Royal Almonry 
Office, Buckingham Palace. 


MISS WESTON’S 
ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH, 1881, AND DEVONPORT, 1876. 


{ The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
Co-Founders | The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.BE. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea and 

Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual and ‘ 
Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 172,898 sleepers accommodated 
last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,333 ; Devotional Meet- Cl 
ings, 93,760; Visits made by our Workers to Ships, Hospitals i 
and Sick Bays, 5,292. 


Will YOU lend us a hand ? 


Legacies are a most welcome help. 


Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should re) 
be sent to The Hon. Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 


p 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed “ National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth.” fr 
tl 


Royal Naval Needlework Guild Parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 


